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CHAPTER XV. 
MR. CHUTE WOODFIELD ON THE DRAMA. 


SHE Royal Atheneum Theatre had been for years under 
a cloud until the advent of Mr. Chute Woodfield. 
Shakespeare, burlesque, opera bouffe, each had failed 
~ to restore the original popularity of the establishment. 
Playgoers had got out of the habit of going to the Atheneum. 
The rent was high; the theatre was expensive in many ways ; and 
everybody said it was doomed to be the one large handsome unsuc- 
cessful London theatre. Ill-luck seemed to have claimed the place for 
its own, when Mr. Chute Woodfield, a country manager of means and 
taste, made up his mind to restore the fallen fortunes of the house, 
and to do this with legitimate plays well acted. The professional 
crowd laughed at him ; the public said nothing ; the press referred in 
a tone of pity to the fact that the Athenzeum was to be reopened on 
a certain day with new decorations, a high class company, a new 
play, and “no fees.” The management promised to provide for the 
comfort of its audiences, as well as to cater for their intellectual 
enjoyment. Actors who should have rejoiced in this worthy effort 
to raise dramatic art laughed at it, and discounted success as though 
they were really not interested in it. Mr. Chute Woodfield went his 
own way, and paid the highest tribute that management -_ pay 
VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. 
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to the best feelings and to the highest sentiments of cultivated 
people, and though he had a hard fight at first, he drew to, the 
Athenzeum special audiences; he attracted old playgoers; he 
brought to his theatre people who had left off going to the play, 
men and women who had been told that the drama was given over 
to shopkeeping managers and ballet girls ; he filled his house with 
the intellect of London. When Clytie wrote to this gentleman he 
was manager of the most successful theatre in town, and proprietor 
of a famous house in the country. He appointed twelve o’clock at 
noon to see her; he had replied promptly that the daughter of a 
lady so distinguished as Miss Olivia Pitt had every claim upon his 
consideration and respect. 

Clytie found her way to the stage door, and thence into the porter’s 
room, a curious little square box, adorned with playbills, notices, and 
letters in racks; the entrance ornamented with managerial procla- 
mations and fire buckets. Presently she was conducted along a 
narrow passage, and then across the stage. She had only time to 
catch a glimpse of the empty house, the seats covered with calico, 
over which beams of daylight, full of motes, came prying down upon 
the stage, where the scenery in shreds and patches seemed to be 
hiding away from the intrusive skirmishers of the sun. Clytie was 
chiefly occupied in keeping up with the porter, and steering clear of 
stage properties. It was all wonderfully strange and sober to her, 
and the more so when she stood within the manager’s room. There 
was nothing romantic or artistic in the place anywhere, and there 
were dirty people and workmen hanging about as she crossed the 
stage, towards which the daylight was struggling in long columns of 
skirmishing order. It somehow got into Clytie’s mind that the day- 
light had no chance with the Athenzum Theatre ; as for the sun, 
that was altogether out of the question ; the place reminded her of 
the cathedral vaults and the old wine cellar at the Hermitage. How 
everybody had overdrawn London, she thought. 

Mr. Woodfield’s room was a notable apartment in its way. It was 
unpretending enough for a grocer’s counting-house, though it had 
seen great times and great people. The history of the Atheneum 
was the history of the modern drama. All the stars of the day had 
sat and talked in the manager’s room. Lessees of the theatre had 
pored over books and papers (just as Mr. Woodfield was doing when 
Clytie entered), in success and in prosperity. Bankruptcy, gaunt and 
ruthless, had sat opposite his victims there, and dragged them into 
the street. Prosperity had also visited the room, and quaffed cham- 
pagne in bumpers. First nights and last nights had been variously 
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celebrated there ; new plays that might have restored failing purses 
had been rejected, and new plays with the mildew of failure in 
them had been accepted. The old room had seen wisdom and 
stupidity alike active and powerful in this centre of the Athenzum 
machinery ; and it seemed as if Mr. Chute Woodfield had learned 
the lessons which the walls had they possessed ears and understand- 
ing would teach. 

It was not the manager’s room of Clytie’s fancy ; but a plain room 
with a desk in the centre; a couch covered with newspapers ; two 
chairs also covered with newspapers ; a window from which the day- 
light was excluded by paint and putty; and a mantel-shelf upon 
which stood a bust of Shakespeare, a cigar-box, a taper, a bottle, 
and two wine-glasses. Here and there on the walls were a few pro- 
fessional pictures, but mostly modern ones having reference to recent 
Athenzeum successes. 

Mr. Chute Woodfield, a tall, stout, middle-aged gentleman, with a 
dark heavy moustache and a round genial face, rose from the desk 
as Clytie was shown into the room. He bowed to her with an air 
of accustomed courtesy, removed the newspapers from one of the 
chairs, placed it for her, stood by her until she was seated, said he 
was very glad to have the pleasure of seeing her, and then resumed 
his stool at the desk. 

“T have to thank you, Mr. Woodfield, for your kind letter,” said 
Clytie, a blush stealing over her face as she spoke. 

“ Kindness is cheap, my dear young lady, and my letter is not 
worth ‘thank you.’” 

“T cannot tell you how much I thought of it,” said Clytie. 

“ Indeed ?” said Mr. Woodfield, inquiringly. 

“T have not been accustomed to much kindness,” said the girl. 

“No? that is strange. I would rather have believed the contrary.” 

“But that is not what I came to say to you,” said Clytie, “and 
I must not take up your time.” 

“T am quite at your service, believe me,” said the manager ; “ if 
not for your sake, at least for your mother’s.” 

“You knew my mother, then ?” said Clytie. 

“TJ did, and I think I should have known you for her daughter 
had I met you, even without speaking to you.” 

“Indeed! oh, that is fortunate,” exclaimed Clytie, her eyes full 
of sudden hope and pleasure. “You will help me then!” 

“If I can, certainly,” said Mr. Woodfield. “How can I serve you? 
Don’t be afraid to speak plainly to me.” 


Clytie felt that she was trembling with anxiety. Her mouth was 
B2 
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dry. She could hardly speak. It seemed so bold and vain to say 
what was in her heart to say; but she was determined to do it; 
her very life somehow seemed to depend upon her becoming an 
actress. 

“T want you to give me an engagement at your theatre,” she 
said as calmly as the excitement of the moment would permit. 

“Yes,” said the manager. 

He spoke quite calmly. He did not fly up at her and say “ No.” 
He did not smile sarcastically ; in short, he did not rebuke her in 
any way. On the contrary, he received her proposition quite as a 
matter of course. 

“That is what I came to say,” said Clytie, in answer to the 
manager’s silence. He seemed to be waiting for her to proceed. 

“ What is your line?” he asked thoughtfully. 

“ My line?” Clytie repeated after him. 

*“‘ Your line of business ?” 

“JT do not understand you,” said Clytie, feeling hot and un- 
comfortable. 

“ You have never appeared, then,” said the manager, surprised. 

“Upon the stage ?” asked Clytie in a very low voice, humbled in 
her own estimation at this discovery. 

“No, sir.” 

“ Have you played as an amateur ?” 

‘* No, sir,” said Clytie, almost with the tears in her eyes. 

“Do you know anything about theatres ?” 

**No, sir,” said Clytie, expecting nothing less than her immediate 
expulsion as an impostor. — 

“Ah!” said the manager, as if he were answering some private 
thought of his own. 

“I once went to the Newcastle Theatre,” said Clytie, regaining a 
little of her confidence. 

‘You are not living in London, then?” 

“ Yes, I am now.” 

“ How long have you been here?” 

“ About a fortnight.” 

“ Are your friends in town ?” 

“T am living with friends now,” said Clytie, with a little pardonable 
prevarication. 

“ Yes,” said the manager, puzzled. 

“I came to London to seek an engagement.” 

“ A theatrical engagement ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“ And you have had no experience whatever of theatres ?” 

“None; but I would take a very humble engagement; I am 
willing to learn and to begin at the beginning.” 

“ You have lived in the country, then, all your life ?” 

“‘T have ; yes, I am sorry to say.” 

“ And you have friends there ?” 

“T had,” said Clytie. 

“ Have you not now?” 

Clytie burst into tears, but she speedily recovered herself. 

“ Pray forgive me,"sir,” she said, drying her eyes. 

“Nay, you must forgive me,” said the manager. “I had no right 
to cross-examine you in this way ; I should not have done so, only 
out of a sincere desire to be of service to you.” 

““T quite appreciate your kindness,” said Clytie; “I know I am a 
very weak, silly girl, but I shall get the better of my want of 
experience soon.” 

The manager looked at the lovely face and the graceful figure, 
and almost shuddered at the thought of what might become of a girl 
with her appearance had she fallen into some other managerial 
hands than his. 

“Will you confide in me, and let me advise you?” said the 
manager, looking at her, and speaking with true sympathetic 
earnestness. “I promise you, by the memory of your mother, to 
give you the benefit of all my experience and judgment.” 

“Thank you,” said Clytie, “you are most kind; I shall never 
forget how kind.” 

“‘ What relative have you living in the country?” 

“ You will not write to him without my permission ?” 

“No.” : 

“* My grandfather.” 

“Your mother’s father ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts he well to do?” 

“Yes ; he is the organist of St. Bride’s at Dunelm.” 

** And why is he not with you ?” 

“ T ran away from him.” 

“Oh! Was he unkind? I mean could you go back to him if 
you wished ?” 

“ Yes, I dare say; but not until I have ohtained an engagement 
in London,” said Clytie, with firmness. 

“T wish you would not think of that, my dear,” said the manager. 

“Do you think I should not succeed ?” 
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“No; but you have no idea of the life of hardship and misery 
which you are proposing for yourself.” 

“TI am willing to work.” 

“The stage is in the hands of bad people ; it is not a fit profes- 
sion now for a lady. Have you been to a London theatre?” 

“ Last night, with Mrs. Breeze.” 

“ What did you see ?” 

“The Castle Diamonds.” 

“« Did you see the ballet ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“You would not like to commence your career in that costume ? ” 

The question brought no blush to Clytie’s face, though the costume 
—cr want of it—had for a moment at the theatre. She regarded the 
manager's question from a professional point of view. The desire to 
be an actress had already schooled her thoughts thus far. 

“T do not know ; I should not object to begin quite humbly, like 
any one else.” 

“My dear girl, you do not know what you say. There is scarcely 
a respectable theatre in London ; I mean respectable for a girl such 
as you, unprotected and alone. Heaven forbid that I should arraign 
all the London managers ; there are some noble exceptions to the 
general rule of infamy and degradation. My poor child, you would 
be insulted, humiliated, and made a wretched woman the first week 
of your career. The whole system of modern management, and the 
surroundings of theatres in the present day—it may have always been 
so, I can’t tell—the whole business and management is bad, utterly 
bad ; vile; how vile your innocent mind cannot imagine or realise. 
If you value your reputation, if you look forward to a blameless life, 
if you would be good, and respectable, and a lady, all that you look 
and are, be anything but an actress.” : 

Clytie looked at the manager as he rose from his desk, looked at 
him with blank despair. 

“You are disappointed, I see, greatly disappointed,” said the 
manager, “though I am advising you as if you were my own child ; 
if I did not feel a deep interest in you, I would give you an engage- 
ment in my own theatre, or send you to a lady who would educate 
you for the profession ; but in doing so I should be guilty of a great 
wrong ; you must not go upon the stage. Go home to your grand- 
father, or if you will stay here try some other profession. Why not 
try Art? There are many ladies who make name and money as 
painters.” 

Clytie did not speak. 
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“Are you in want of money ?” 

“No,” said the girl, with the pride of a duchess and the purse of 
a seamstress, 

“ Let me help you in some way.” 

“My mother was a good woman and an actress,” said Clytie. 

Mr. Woodfield had heard a scandal in which Miss Olivia Pitt’s 
name held a prominent place. She ran away with a lord’s son. 
Even her best friends had not laid the charge of matrimony at her 
door. 

“Your mother,” said Mr. Woodfield, “‘ was one of the loveliest 
women of her day, and the best actress in my time.” 

Clytie’s ambition prompted her afresh at this declaration. 

“Then why should not her daughter go upon the stage ?” 

“Miss Olivia Pitt,” said the manager, “led a hard life in her 
early days.” 

“She married a lord’s son,” said Clytie, interrupting him for the 
first time. 

“ Indeed !” said the manager. ‘I lost sight of her when she left 
London. She was in my company in the country.” 

Clytie’s eyes beamed with curiosity. 

“Yes ; in fact I gave her her first engagement.” 

“Oh, my dear sir, you interest me beyond measure,” said Clytie. 
“‘ My grandfather never told me half her history.” 

“ Her life was quite a theatrical life,” said the manager. “She 
was stage-struck. Her father was a musician at Lincoln. She ran 
away with a company of strolling players. Her mother died broken- 
hearted. She, poor girl! led a life of hardship and toil. For three 
years she may be said to have eaten the bread of poverty.” 

Clytie sat transfixed while the manager was talking, her great eyes 
wide open, her red lips parted, and her hands clasped ; her fancy 
following the runaway girl from place to place, her heart bleeding 
with sympathy and sorrow for the strolling player who was her 
mother. 

“She played in barns, in the back yards of inns; her father dis- 
carded her; she had no friends ; she did not earn—at all events she 
did not receive—ten shillings a week. I had what they call the 
Lincoln circuit, and heard her story while dining with the mayor of 
the town, who took an interest in her case. The next day she called 
upon me, just as you have called, for an engagement ; but she knew 
her line of business, she knew what she could do, and she acted 
before me at once—that is, she spoke some lines from ‘ As You Like 
It.’ Fortune, as well as the lady’s genius, was in her favour. I 
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wanted a leading lady. I engaged her for six nights ; she was suc- 
cessful. I brought her father into my room and reconciled him 
to his daughter.” 

“God bless you, Mr. Woodfield!” exclaimed Clytie, burying her 
face in her hands. 

“T was the means of getting the lady her first engagement in town. 
Your grandfather made his way, and became conductor of the 
orchestra in the theatre where she was engaged. All London 
hated the man who one day carried her off to the Continent ; and it 
was a general sorrow that wept over the Zimes when a year after- 
wards her death at Boulogne was made public.” 

Clytie was sobbing. “My poor dear grandfather,” she said ; 
“ how could you be so cruel to me?” 

“So you can easily understand that I am interested in you, and I 
am sure you will believe that I desire to give you good advice and 
to be of service to you.” 

“ Yes, yes, Mr. Woodfield,” said Clytie. 

“Well, then, understand,” said Mr. Woodfield, taking both her 
hands in his, and looking at her steadfastly, ‘‘that I advise you to 
go home to your grandfather, and that I prohibit you fiom going on 
the stage. You may command me as if I were your grandfather, 
except in this: you say he has been unkind to you; I will not be 
that. I fear you have misunderstood him ; I will write to him when 
you say I may, I will bring him here, I will do anything you ask, 
but one thing—I will not introduce you to your destruction. There! 
Now tell me where you live, and Mrs. Woodfield shall call and see 
you.” 

“Thank you very much; I feel you are doing what you think 
best ; I will try and think it is for the best, and I will write to you 
to-morrow,” said Clytie. 

** Will you not give me your address ?” 

“To-morrow,” said Clytie, the obstinacy of her nature coming to 
the protection of her ambition once more. “ To-morrow I will write.” 

She thought there would be no harm in having a day’s freedom of 
action. If she gave him her address he might send it to her grand- 
father, and justify his breach of trust by the plea of right. 

“Post Office, Camden Town, will find you, then?” said the 
manager. 

“Yes; and you will not write to grandfather without my per- 
mission.” 

“You have my word,” said Mr. Woodfield ; ‘and to-morrow you 
will write to me.” 
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“T will,” said Clytie. 

“You cannot find your way out alone—come, I will show you— 
take my arm.” 

The manager conducted the girl a nearer way out of the theatre ; 
through a private door, round by the entrance to the stalls, and out 
past the box-office into the broad daylight, which for a moment 
dazzled her eyes. 

“Good morning, Miss Pitt,” he said, shaking her by the hand. 
“Turn to the right if you are going west ; or, shall I call a cab for 
you?” 

“No, thank you,” said Clytie, and she turned in the direction of 
the Strand. 

“‘Clark,” said the manager, calling to a man who stood near the 
box-office door. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You saw that young lady?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

‘“‘ Follow her wherever she goes, until you are satisfied she is at 
home ; and then come and tell me where she goes, what she does, 
where she lives, and tell no one else; if any cad molests her kick 

‘Yes, sir,” said Clark, who in three minutes was close on the track 
of the prettiest pair of ankles that had been seen in the Strand for 
many a day. Clytie wore a short dress and tight country boots. 
She had covered her lilac dress, which was beginning to get soiled, 
with a thin shawl, that clung about her shoulders, and detracted 
nothing from her round, graceful form. She wore a white straw 
bonnet, with lilac flowers and grey ribbons ; and even Clark thought 
she was the handsomest girl he had ever seen. 

Two hours afterwards Clark returned tp the theatre. Mr. Wood- 
field had gone to his club. Clark was to go to the Garrick the 
moment he returned. Clark went to the club straight, carrying there 
a black eye, and a coat rather the worse for a tear at the collar. The 
club porter frowned at Clark, but he insisted that he was to see Mr. 
Woodfield, who, on being sent for, said Clark was to be shown into 
the strangers’ room. 

“Well ?” said the manager, shutting the door. 

“I did as you wished, sir.” 

“Yes ; go on.” 

“Followed the lady down the Strand; she went into a confec- 
tioner’s and had a bun; then went across Trafalgar Square ; up the 
Haymarket ; two gents followed her.” 
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“Yes,” said the manager. 

“ But they soon give it up.” 

“Yes; go on; finish before I guess the lot. I see your black eye.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Clark. “In Regent Street a fellow spoke to her, 
and she looked frightened; she mentioned to a policeman as this 
person was annoying of her, but the officer only laughed.” 

“Ah, it is that light short dress,” said the manager to himself. 
“* Mrs. Woodfield must see her, and dress her properly.” 

“So she turns up a by-street, as if to get out of the way, and this 
gent, he follows her and speaks to her again, and I see she was in 
a dreadful state like, evidently not used to London; so I goes up to 
him and lets straight out at him in the mouth.” 

“‘ Bravo, Clark, bravo !” exclaimed the manager. 

“Well, he turns on me sudden like, and was quicker than I 
thought, and he pinned me against the wall, and we'd a bit of a set 
to, a reglar up and downer ; and then the police comes and a great 
crowd, and I explains to the officer, who said he knowed the gent, 
and it served him right, and he’d lock him up if he didn’t clear out 
in a jiffy; and so I started off after the young lady, sir, and I— 
and so I started off after the young lady—and when I” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“‘ She was gone, and which way I couldn’t tell, and I lost her, sir.” 

“ Ah, I thought so. Clark, you are an ass.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ An egregious ass.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“‘ Here is a sovereign for you. Go home and wash your face.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That's it,” said the manager, going back to the smoke room. 
“Mrs. Woodfield must’ dress her—it is that short light dress ; I hope 
Clark punished the thief.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BREEZES IN COUNCIL. 


“Wet, I dunno but what the gentleman be right,” said Mr. 
Johnny Breeze, sitting in the little back garden, after the children 
had gone to bed. “I’m sure I dunno. Missie knows best, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ And is that all you’ve got to say about it, Johnny?” asked Mrs. 
Breeze, who always professed to seek Johnny’s opinion and to 
value it. 
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Mrs. Breeze was one of those kind-hearted autocrats who did 
everything she could to make the outer world believe that her hus- 
band was master in his own house. “I will ask Breeze,” she would 
say, in cases of the smallest or greatest importance. “I could not 
take upon myself to decide such a matter without consulting Johnny.” 
Observations of this kind were continually on her lips. But in her 
own quiet way she settled all things according to her own judgment. 
Jobnny had really no voice in anything. He thought he had, and 
he would go home switching the gnats as if he were an independent 
domineering husband and father; and when he went to smoke his 
pipe at the local public-house he talked with the best of the little 
men there, and even expressed fierce opinions now and then upon 
the Government. Indeed he had once been known to threaten 
physical violence against a man who asserted that the Government 
were bringing in a Bill to abolish all P.K.’s under five feet four. 
But, take him for all in -all, Johnny was as mild, conciliatory, and 
genial a P. K. as one could wish to see in authority. 

“And that is all you’ve got to say?” exclaimed Mrs. Breeze. 
“Why I should have thought that with your experience of society, 
and seeing people, and talking to my lords and my ladies—well, I 
should have thought, Johnny, that you would have been ready to say 
something definite on the point, as Mr. Stevens would observe if he 
were here, and a good thing he isn’t.” 

Clytie smiled pleasantly at Mrs. Breeze. Johnny drew solemnly 
at his pipe whiie he listened to his wife, and thought what a woman 
it was sure-ly. They were sitting in the little back garden, just under 
the back parlour window, having had an humble a/ fresco supper of 
bread and cheese and lettuce. The canal lay quietly at the bottom 
of the garden, although it had been whipped for fish in the most 
persevering way by Master Breeze for an hour before bedtime. One 
lazy barge went by just as Breeze was lighting his pipe, and there 
was something picturesque in the old boat, with its red and white 
sign, and a woman at the helm. Why or wherefore she did not 
make out, but the boat gliding by had a soothing effect upon 
Clytie. The twilight fell gently upon her spirits, albeit there were 
blacks in it, and she liked to sit there in the little garden. She felt 
that she was safe with these kind people, and that was a great deal 
after what she had gone through. 

“He remembered your mother?” said Mrs. Breeze, looking at 
Clytie, and drawing her shawl round her shoulders. 

“Yes. Well?” Clytie replied. 

“‘ But advised you to go home to your friends, because the stage 
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were not fit for a lady ; and that’s it, my love, that’s what I feel about 
it. I’m sure the way in which the girls are dressed ; well, I’ve often 
said to Johnny, I wonder the Queen and Government don’t stop it ; 
and, as for acting, why, it’s not what I call acting at all—it’s nothing 
but legs, ind smirks on their faces, as is enough, I’m sure, to make 
one sick ; not but what, once in a way, you do see a good play with 
persons dressed all over, not as if they’d come out of their bedrooms 
and forgotten as they'd not finished. But that is neither here nor there. 
The question is as to what you mean to do.” 

“‘T must try some other theatre,” Clytie replied, quietly. “If we 
rejected every profession or business because there are bad people 
in it, or on account of its being disagreeable, we should all sit at 
home and do nothing.” 

“ That’s true,” said Johnny. 

“ Not altogether,” said Mrs. Breeze ; “but it aint no good arguing 
it, because she’s made up her mind, and what we've got to do is to 
help if we can ; though, from what Mr. Woodfield said, there don’t 
seem to be much difficulty about it, if we only knew how to 
go on.” 

“ ] will write to another manager. That is all,” said Clytie. 

Mr. Breeze suddenly laid down his pipe. 

** What is it, Breeze ?” asked his wife, suddenly. ‘ An idea!” 

“ Well, if I aint bin and forgotten the very thing as I wanted to 
say and to do particular. I was a speaking to a gent whois in the 
newspaper line this very morning in the park, and, he says, ‘ Well, 
if a young lady wants to go on the stage, there be lots of advertise- 
ments and agents,’ he says, ‘and go and get a Vera, as is a news- 
paper devoted to the profession.’” 

“ Johnny’s right. I know what he means. That newspaper fellow 
as lodged with me and paid regular, as I was telling you, he used to 
have one and read it in bed every Sunday morning. Johnny, it aint 
late, and if you likes te go out for half an hour and borrow one at 
the York and Albany, or somewhere, why go at once and take yer 
pipe along.” 

The P.K. put on his unprofessional coat and hat, and away he 
went. During his absence Mrs. Breeze and Clytie put away the 
supper things, took in the chairs from the garden, lighted the lamp, 
and sat down in the back parlour to work and talk and prepare their 
minds for a continuation of the family council when Johnny should 
return with the Vera. Mrs. Breeze found that, in spite of two nights 
of hard work after supper, she had still a score of stockings to darn, 
and Clytie discovered that she was an excellent hand at this sort of 
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work. So the two were soon busily engaged, with their hands and arms 
half covered with stockings, “ As looked for all the world like 
gauntlets,” Mrs. Breeze said, “and she was sure no picture was ever 
more perfect than Mary a sitting there darning, like a fine lady as 
she had seen stitching a cavalier’s rosette on his hat, in the time of 
the wars, when they wore velvet coats and swords.” 

It seemed no time before Johnny returned. 

“ There it is,” he said, triumphantly, spreading out the newspaper 
upon the table. ‘There you are, Missie, and I’m sure I’ve been 
trying to read them advertisements with a view to understanding them, 
and I’m as far off as ever. Every man to his own trade—and woman, 
too, I suppose. I dare say, if there was a Park Keeper's Gazette, 
people outside the profession would find it hard to understand it ; 
but, however, there’s what they calls the actor’s paper for you, and I 
dessay you'll make more of it than I can.” 

Clytie thanked the P.K. with a sweet smile, and opened the mys- 
terious paper and began to read it, first all over at one rapid glance 
to herself, and then in bits for the edification of the Breezes. 

“Wanted, a good heavy man!” exclaimed Mrs. Breeze. ‘“ Well, 
there, I should think Mr. Stevens would do for that. He must be 
fourteen stone if he’s an ounce. ‘A good walking gentleman, a 
juvenile gent, a gent for seconds, a leading lady, and a chambermaid.’ 
Well, what they mean I suppose they know—I’m sure I don’t ; and 
Mr. Breeze is, no doubt, right—every trade to itself; and I’m told 
there is a Lodging House Guide, though I don’t exactly consider 
myself in that line ; but walking gents and chambermaids for a 
theatre is what I certainly cannot make out.” 

“T suppose it describes what they call their line of business,” said 
Clytie. “I did not quite understand Mr. Woodfield when he asked 
me what my line was.” 

“I should have put it down for a leading lady,” said Johnny, 
refilling his pipe. 

“Well done, Johnny,” said Mrs. Breeze ; “that’s very good.” 

Mrs. [Breeze, indeed, was so pleased with this exhibition of 
Johnny’s cleverness that she put a stockinged arm round his neck 
and gave him a smacking, high-sounding kiss on the cheek. 

“ Wanted, three good utility ladies (all must sing and dance), old 
man, a good low comedian, and useful couple; also a double bass 
and property man,” Clytie read in her pleasant musical voice, with 
a long expressive note of exclamation at the end, and an inquiring 
look at Mr. Breeze. 

The P. K. smoked solemnly and made no reply. Mrs. Breeze 
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laid her two hands upon her knees, stocking-needle, cotton, and all, 
and looked at Johnny. The P. K. was lost in smoke and thought. 

“What do you niake of that, Mr. Breeze?” Clytie asked. 

“TI don’t make anything of it, Missie ; it is altogether beyond me ; 
I can only repeat, Everybody to his trade.” 

“It is indeed a very curious paper,” said Clytie; “I fear I under- 
stand it no better than yourself, Mr. Breeze, though somehow I feel 
the strangest interest in it. ‘ Wanted, a character singer; also a bass- 
player (double-handed), and star, seconds, juveniles, and responsible 
people.’” 

“ Double-handed,” said Johnny reflectively. “I see a double- 
headed sheep once in a show at Epsom, but that’s more curious still 
—a double-handed bass-player.” 

“ Ah, I shall never forget that day, Johnny ; it was before we were 
married ; we went from the dairy ; lovely ; how the time does fly to 
be sure.” 

“ For sale, fifty Indian serpents, two leopards, one hundred mon- 
keys, and a large ourang-outang, and a variety of stock, just arrived 
from India,” said Clytie, still reading at random. “ And here’s your 
sheep, Mr. Breeze, wants a partner, two heads and six legs, the most 
remarkable phenomenon of the day.” 

Clytie beamed with delight over this discovery. 

“Tt is the most wonderful paper !” she exclaimed ; “it seems to 
belong to a new world ; I could not have believed there could be 
such a paper.” 

“ Oh, bless you, Missie, you don’t know what’s going on about you 
till you looks, nor the lives as people lead ; now there’s a friend of 
mine at the Zoo, talking of wild animals—he lives with two seals in a 
pond.” 

“Johnny! Johnny!” said Mrs. Breeze, laying down Master 
Breeze’s stockings, darned and clean for the morrow. 

“ Well, not exactly in a pond; nor more than Sykes lives in the 
elephant’s house ; but he talks of nothing else, and as for a termagant 
woman, the scratches on that man’s body, he’s scored with them, and 
for all that he loves them sea-lions, and that’s his world, though he 
does take a walk over Primrose Hill once in a way.” 

“The strangest paper,” said Clytie, turning it over and devouring 
it with her round eloquent eyes. “And here are gentlemen who 
teach the histrionic art, lessons given upon the stage, and engagements 
guaranteed.” 

“There, now you've got to the right place,” said Mrs. Breeze. 

“Ts it an agent?” asked Johnny. 
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“No, a teacher,” said Clytie; “but here is an agent— Mr. 
Barrington’s Dramatic Agency: booking fee to professionals, three 
and sixpence ; several vacancies in good companies ; wanted, ar/istes 
in all lines of business; a few ladies and gentlemen for a dramatic 
club, &c. Note the address, Covent Garden.’” 

“That's it,” said Johnny; “every man to his trade; but there 
don’t seem nothing so very mysterious about the agency business ; 
look at them estate agents and registry offices ; there’s one thing, we 
don’t want agencies in the park-keeping line.” 

“You would advise me, then, to write to Barrington’s?” Clytie 
asked. 

“* Well, I dunno for that,” said Johnny ; “there’s nothing like a 
personal call, I always think ;* but of course ”—— 

“ Johnny is right,” broke in Mrs. Breeze; “it’s been a great night 
with him, one of his clever nights ; I am sure I was saying to myself 
just now if Johnny had only had his opportunities—well there, I 
don’t like to praise him before his face, but he has got that common 
sense which in any other profession would have brought him to the 
front; it’s been a great night with him from the moment as he 
thought of that Vera newspaper ; and the best thing is to call at that 
place, and if you'll go early, my dear, I’ll go with you, for I do think 
as some one should be by your side, as there’s no knowing what 
traps there be in this London—might kidnap you for a show or some- 
thing, for I do declare some of them advertisements made my blood 
curdle, all along of my suddenly remembering a young girl as ran 
away with a show company, and was painted up and made into an 
Indian princess, at twopence each and half-price to the working 
classes, though, my dear, it in no wise applies to you, though I must 
say it did come into my mind.” 

“‘ My dear Mrs. Breeze, you are too good ; it is very, very kind of 
you to go with me ; we will go as soon as you like in the morning,” 
said Clytie. 

“Ten o’clock will give me time for putting things straight and 
getting the children out of the way,” said Mrs. Breeze, “and we can 
take a’bus from the York and Albany to the Circus and walk to 
Covent Garden, and look at the shops as we go, for I do think that 
next to buying things is looking in at the windows and saying what 
you would buy if you’d money enough; though I knew an old 
gentleman as killed himself pretty nigh with that very thing, and I 
forget now whether I knew him or see him in a play; it was one of 
them big sausages, as thick as your arm and curled like one of them 
crokay hoops, and he was poor, and he always said when he was 
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rich he’d buy that sausage and eat every bit of it for supper ; and it 
came true ; but it as nigh killed him as could be, though he lived to 
tell the story.” 

Clytie laughed, and said many curious things in life came to pass. 
Supposing she were to be rich some day? 

“ Bless you, I hope you will,” said Mrs. Breeze. 

“I sometimes think I may be,” said Clytie, looking up with a 
world of wonder in her eyes. ‘Sometimes I think so; and if ever 
that should come to pass, Maggie, then, my dear good soul, you shall 
not look in the windows and wish ; you shall look and have.” 

Clytie put her arms round Mrs. Breeze’s white neck and kissed 
her, and laid her head upon her matronly bosom, and the P. K. 
looked on admiringly. Mrs. Breeze stroked the girl’s hair with her 
round fat hand, and fondled her with all the affection of a loving 
mother. 

If poor old Grandfather Waller could only have seen the runaway 
safe in those kind arms he would have been a happy man ; for his 
fears would not let him picture her in security. Clytie thought of the 
old man as she lay nestling her face in Mrs. Breeze’s neck. She 
thought of him tenderly, but not yet without a tinge of resentment. 

That night, when she was alone sitting by her humble bed with its 
patchwork coverlet and its strip of stair-carpet by the side, she almost 
made up her mind to write to her grandfather, just a line to say she 
was safe and as happy as she could be under all the circumstances of 
her position. Or Mrs. Breeze might write this for her. The letter 
could be posted without any address. Yes, she would do that. She 
felt better when she had settled that this should be part of the 
morrow’s work. ‘Then she thought over all she had gone through 
during the day—all that Mr. Woodfield had told her about her 
mother. It made her sad, the dark picture which the manager had 
drawn of her mother’s early days ; but she would not dwell upon it— 
she preferred to think of the successful actress, the woman who had 
had London at her feet ; to think of her mother as the loveliest 
woman and the greatest actress of her time, and the wife of a lord’s son. 
She prayed every night that some day she might meet that lord’s father; 
he was still living—Grandfather Waller had told her so always, and 
more than once he had told her she was an honourable if she had her 
rights, and ought to be a lady of title. It was a pity she had no friend, 
she thought, to help her—no clever man, like Tom Mayfield for in- 
stance, who would lay his life down for her. She could give him this 
secret for his devotion, and ask him to find it all out. For an unso- 
phisticated country girl, Clytie had some shrewd worldly ideas, and 
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an amount of enterprise and firmness worthy of a London education. 
She learnt quickly too. For example, she noticed that although she 
was well dressed for Dunelm, there was something wanting in the 
style and manner and finish of her clothes ; during the day she had 
let out a tuck in her dress and hemmed a frill round the bottom ; 
in the morning she would get up very early and retrim her bonnet ; a 
watch-chain was not worn round the neck she noticed ; she must 
have a differently-shaped boot to that she was now wearing ; and her 
hair must be braided in the style of a grand lady whom she saw in a 
gorgeous carriage in Regent Street. Her mind was in a whirl of 
projects, memories, fancies, and speculations as she sat there on the 
little bed ; she thought of everything and everybody—looking forward, 
however, throughout, into a future which she hoped to mould to her 
own ambition. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A MEMORABLE DAY, BEGUN AT BARRINGTON’S AND CLOSED AT 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


THEY stood inside a somewhat remarkably furnished office, Mrs. 
Breeze and Clytie. A pert youth in buttons requested that they 
would be seated. He pointed to an ottoman in the centre of the 
room, but Mrs. Breeze scowled at this piece of drawing-room furniture, 
and placed a chair for Clytie, while she sat upon a long stuffed seat 
near a desk, at which the pert youth was reading a newspaper. Mr. 
Barrington, he said, would be shortly disengaged. 

It was a very remarkable room—a combination of drawing-room, 
counting-house, telegraph office, artist’s studio, and police station. It 
was a room designed to impress the weak, to awe the strong, and 
confuse the wary ; it was a swaggering, bullying, coaxing, humbugging 
room ; a pretentious impostor of a room ; and yet it looked respectable 
and honest and outspoken. What Pecksniff was among men, this 
office was among offices, if one might judge by appearances ; it was a 
bouncing kind of room; it had speaking tubes and letter racks, 
ledgers and diaries, telegraph forms, letter weights, and bells; if it 
had been the outer office of a modern Fouché, and in France, it 
could not have been better or more notably supplied with appliances 
for the expeditious execution of the most tremendous business 
requirements. A Rothschild, a Cabinet Minister, a Colonel Hender- 
son, a Chatterton managing three theatres at a time, could not have 
been fenced round with more cunning devices for hurrying commands 
to their destination, and checking the performance of the most 
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important decrees ; “ Post office” was painted upon a side counter, 
with slits for letters ; “Telegraph office—telegrams to all parts of the 
world,” was written upon another cabinet close by. But for the 
general silence it would have been easy to imagine clerks at work 
behind these official-looking boxes. Every now and then a bell 
rang, and a voice was heard struggling through the windings of a 
gutta-percha tube, upon which the boy at the desk would lay his 
paper down and say something up another trumpet, and then came 
back the old repose. The post office and the telegraphic department 
were both dummies. Even Mrs. Breeze noticed this. She deliberately 
left her seat, and looked behind the formidable cabinets, where silence 
reigned supreme. But the room seemed to bounce and look down 
at Mrs. Breeze, through ponderous gold rimmers, and point to 
its ottoman with photographs of eminent actresses at the apex ofa 
centre ornament which sprung mysteriously from the triple seat. It 
seemed to smile a Pecksniffian smile of pity upon her, and point to 
the fourscore pictures of beautiful creatures over the mantel-shelf, 
who had been engaged through Mr. Barrington’s agency in this very 
room, and made large fortunes and famous names in the shortest 
possible time on record. 

Presently two bells suddenly electrified the pert youth, against 
whom Mrs. Breeze had conceived a furious dislike ; he leaped from 
his seat, darted past the “ post office,” and disappeared—only, how- 
ever, to return almost immediately. 

“Step this way, ladies,” said the boy, “Mr. Barrington will see 
you himself.” 

They were ushered into a small room furnished in crimson velvet ; 
a sort of library drawing-room, such as you might expect to find as 
the swell parlour of a fashionable betting saloon ; and there sitting 
at a gimcrack rosewood toy writing table was discovered the well- 
known and highly successful dramatic agent Mr. Barrington, a well- 
dressed gentleman of five-and-forty, with a black curled moustache 
and whiskers, irreproachable teeth and studs ; a white waistcoat and 
gold chain ; two white hands sparkling with rings ; and a voice tuned 
to the musical and artistic tastes of his numerous and interesting clients. 

“Good morning, ladies—pray be seated,” said Mr. Barrington, 
taking in at one glance the features, dress, style, and probable position 
of his visitors, 

Mrs. Breeze waited until Clytie was seated, and then she complied 
with Mr. Barrington’s polite request, but she had a secret idea that 
the office boy was watching her through one of the office tubes, 
and she felt aggressive. 
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“What may I have the pleasure of doing for you?” said Mr. Bar- 
rington, comprehending both ladies in the obsequious but confident 
glance which he flung at them from beneath his black bushy eyebrows. 

“ Nothing for me, thank you,” said Mrs. Breeze, drawing her light 
shawl tightly round her shoulders ; “ for this lady, and I hope it may 
be satisfactory to her.” 

“T also hope so, I am sure,” said Mr. Barrington, directing his 
attention to Clytie. 

“T desire to place my name upon your list, and to ask your kind 
offices in procuring me an engagement,” said Clytie, handing to him 
her name and address written upon a sheet of note paper— Miss 
Pitt, Post Office, Camden Town.” 

“Yes, my child, certainly,” said Mr. Barrington. 

** And there is the fee.” 

“Thank you, you are business like.” 

Clytie had presented two half-crowns with her address. 

“That was the charge mentioned in the advertisement,” said Mrs. 
Breeze, not quite liking to be ignored in the conversation ; for Mr. 
Barrington, since he discovered that she was only a friend or com- 
panion of the young girl, had altogether confined his remarks and 
his looks to Clytie. 

“‘ Certainly,” said the agent ; “it is a pity that commerce should be 
called upon to interfere in the arrangements of art, but it was ever so, 
since the world began. What line of business, Miss Pitt ?” 

*T do not quite know; I ama beginner,” said Clytie. 

“‘Yes, you are a beginner ; have you taken lessons ?” 

“No,” said Clytie ; “but I think I could make myself useful.” 

“Very good; you are business like, as I said before; you can 
make yourself useful. Ah!” 

Mr. Barrington looked at Clytie from beneath his eyebrows, leaned 
back in his chair, and rubbed his jewelled hands reflectively. 

“You can make yourself useful. If you obtained an appearance 
would Lord—ah, Lord—dear me, what a memory I have—would his 
lordship take a box or stall for the season, or ”—— 

“No,” said Clytie, with some hesitation, not understanding the 
question, and anxious not to confess her ignorance upon stage 
matters so readily as she did to Mr. Woodfield. 

“No? perhaps it is Captain; dear me, my memory goes like the 
wind—or Mr. somebody, or some friend or another; he would like 
you to appear, and would assist you.” 

“T have no friends, except Mr. and Mrs. Breeze, in London, at 


present,” said Clytie, looking at Mrs. Breeze,—“ and they ”—— 
C2 
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“ Would come and see you and pay for their seats like other people” 
said Mrs. Breeze promptly ; “‘ though I don’t think that is what the 
gentleman means ; perhaps he’ll explain.” 

“No, Mrs. Breeze, it is not necessary; I simply wish to under- 
stand what the young lady’s prospects are.” 

“Thank you,” said Clytie. 

“‘ Your appearance is immensely in your favour. I may say that, 
without flattery. I suppose your first idea is to make yourself useful, 
as you say ; you would probably pay for a first appearance ?” 

“No, I could not do that,” said Clytie. 

“ You would give your services then, for a time, without salary, in 
order to get into a theatre, to get an opening—to make a start, in 
short.” 

“I wish to earn money. It is necessary that I should, and I have 
chosen the stage as a profession; my mother, sir, was a famous 
actress,” said Clytie, with a quiet firmness, that Mrs. Breeze had 
almost applauded withthe handle of her parasol. 

“ Quite so, and I think you would be successful ; you should join 
some good amateur society, some dramatic club, where you could 
play parts, and work your way; there is the Siddons Club, for 
example, which has given to the stage several distinguished actors and 
actresses ; but for leading business you would pay £3 a night and 
find your own dresses ; you could do that I suppose, if it led to a 
good engagement ?” 

“‘ Indeed, I could not,” said Clytie. “I had no idea there were so 
many difficulties, sir; I have a good appearance you say; I can 
speak properly, I can sing, Iam a musician, I am the daughter of an 
actress, surely these are qualifications that might obtain some position 
forme. Mr. Chute Woodfield said I should have no difficulty in 
getting an engagement ; but he advised me not to go upon the stage, 
because he said it was not a respectable profession now for a lady; 
otherwise he would have given me an engagement in his own theatre,” 
said Clytie earnestly, and with a slight expression of resentment in her 
manner, which was highly satisfactory to Mrs. Breeze. 

*‘ Certainly,” said the P. K.’s wife, looking defiance at Mr. Barring- 
ton and all his velvet furniture. 

“Oh, indeed, Mr. Woodfield said so? well, he is partly right ; he 
gets all his clever people from me; why, my child, I could place you 
in his own theatre this moment, in spite of himself, if you had ex- 
perience ; talent overcomes all of them. Well, now we have really 
got to business ; I think I quite understand what you desire, my dear 
young lady, quite, and I must help you.” 
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Thereupon he drew towards him a pliable tube and spoke down it 
for nearly a minute, and there entered from a door that was disguised 
by a painting of “‘ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse” an elderly 
man with a book in his hand, and a quill pen behind his ear. 

‘‘ Thomas, have the kindness to enter this lady’s name and get her 
signature to form G, which please to read to her.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Thomas, sitting down and copying Clytie’s address 
into the book, after which he read to her an agreement whereby she was 
called upon to pledge herself that she would accept no engagement 
except through Mr. Barrington, and that she would give him her 
first month’s salary, together with some binding clauses, equally 
liberal, which Clytie signed notwithstanding Mrs. Breeze’s admonitory 
looks and interruptions. 

“ And Thomas,” said Mr. Barrington, “is the company for the 
Delphos Theatre quite filled ?” 

“T think not,” said Thomas. 

“Did Lord St. Barnard call about the business while I was in the 
park yesterday?” 

** No, sir.” 

“‘ Nor the new lessee, Mr. Wyldenberg ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Thank you, that will do, Thomas.” 

The clerk passed through the picture and disappeared as silently 
as he had entered. 

“ Really, Miss Pitt, you have excited my interest ; yes, and my sym- 
pathy too ; believe me, I will try and serve you ; it has been my lot to 
introduce into the profession some of its most illustrious stars. I con- 
fess that commercial reasons have influenced me ; yes, I confess that ; 
but money is not everything, and sometimes it is policy to wait for 
it ; your mother was Miss Olivia Pitt ; I have been trying for the last 
five minutes to recall the likeness ; I do so at this moment ; I do so 
with a vast amount of pleasure ; she was a great actress ; I saw her 
at Drury Lane when she came out. Yes, and I have a lively remem- 
brance of the effect her acting made upon me ; I was a very young 
man in those days. Place yourself in my hands, my dear child, and 
we will see what can bedone. Meanwhile take this note [he was slowly 
writing while he talked] to Mr. Wyldenberg, of the Delphos Theatre, 
to-morrow, and let me know the result by post.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Barrington,” said Clytie, with an expression of 
sincere gratitude ; and Mrs. Breeze said “ Thank you” also, and felt 
her resentment and defiance oozing out at her fingers’ ends, which 
tingled with a desire to shake hands with the gentleman whom she 
had commenced by hating heartily. 
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Mr. Barrington rang his bell, and the office boy appeared, where- 
upon all Mrs. Breeze’s warlike feelings came back upon her. 

“ Show these ladies out, Norfolk,” said Mr. Barrington, rising and 
bowing to Clytie. “Good morning, good morning.” 

As Mrs. Breeze followed Clytie to the stairs of the outer office she 
suddenly turned round. She felt sure that horrid boy was doing 
something, as she told Breeze afterwards; and sure enough he was— 
making an ugly face behind her back, and putting his thumb to his 
nose ; but she was just in time to acknowledge his attentions in a 
smart slap on the head with her parasol, and “Send that by telegraph 
if you like.” 

“ A wonderful girl,” said Mr. Barrington, brushing his whiskers 
before a hand-glass, while his visitors were making their way into the 
street. ‘Pretty! By heavens, she is lovely. Eyes! By Jove, they 
are diamonds! Lips! Corals! ’Pon my soul, it’s the loveliest face 
I ever saw. And what a figure! She ought to be worth her weight 
in gold. We shall see. No chance of any salary at the Delphos. 
But Lord St. Barnard will take a fancy to her, like a shot. Must 
drop him a line. Ah! I look seedy to-day—decidedly seedy. Must 
have a ‘ pick-me-up.’ Thomas !” 

“Yes, sir,” said Thomas, appearing on the instant. 

“I’m going to the club.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Back in an hour.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The Tragic Muse turned its back on Thomas, and Mr. Bar- 
rington turned his back, with its stay-laced fall, upon the Tragic 
Muse. 

‘Well, there, I’m sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. Breeze, when she 
and Clytie were in the street, “‘I like him for what he said at last, 
and could have hugged him for it at that moment; but I feel as if 
I'd been in a sham affair—as if I’d been in a show as was all outside, 
like the pictures you see of exhibitions at a fair; and as for that 
puppy in the office—well, there, I could have killed him.” 

“I fear your prejudice arises out of kind feeling for me,” said 
Clytie ; and for a moment she felt sorry that Mrs. Breeze had accom- 
panied her. 4 

Mrs. Breeze was not exactly a common woman; she was not 
vulgar ; she was rather good looking ; her face was round and honest 
and English-like ; but somehow Clytie, catching sight of her in shop 
windows, could not help noticing how inferior her appearance was to 
her own; her shawl was not well put on, her bonnet had big red 
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roses in it, and she walked like a‘man, and carried her parasol as if 
it were a weapon of defence. Clytie noticed this not with any un- 
kindly feeling ; but somehow she did notice it, and wondered if she 
had suffered in the estimation of Mr. Barrington from such com- 
panionship. Then Mrs. Breeze would stop occasionally in the streets 
to emphasise her remarks, and sometimes to point at something or 
somebody. Clytie wished she would not do this; but the next 
moment, when she thought what a protection it was to have Mrs. 
Breeze with her, when she remembered how she had been insulted 
the day before, then she felt that she was ungrateful to Mrs. Breeze ; 
so when that good lady took her into Covent Garden to show her 
the flowers, she insisted upon buying for her three fine plants which 
Mrs. Breeze had admired. Mrs. Breeze invented all sorts of diffi- 
culties to nullify the purchase, the last one being the utter impossi- 
bility of their carrying the flowers home; but this was overruled by 
the dealer discovering that he had a cart just going to Primrose Hill, 
and so the flowers were paid for, and Clytie suggested luncheon, 
which took them to the Strand, where Clytie again tried to make up 
to Mrs. Breeze for the unkind and ungrateful thoughts which had 
troubled her on leaving Mr. Barrington’s famous theatrical agency. 

“Well now, Mary, my own, since you have insisted on treating 
me, I shall beg to have my own way, and I shall just call a cab, and 
we will drive to Hyde Park Corner and see the beauty and fashion 
of the world, as they say it is to be seen there ; and you wondered 
last night where all the gay people could be in this great London, 
and you can see them there or nowhere; and what is more, there’s 
nothing to pay, and a mouse may look at a king, as the nursery book 
says. Hi, cabby; hi!” 

Before Clytie could interfere or reply Mrs. Breeze was bargaining 
with the cabman about his fare, because then, as she explained, there 
could be no mistake, and you knew what you were about. 

They stood for some time near the Corner. Clytie was bewildered. 
Here, indeed, was London at last, the London of which Phii Rans- 
ford had told her, the London of her dreams, the gay and brilliant 
London of fashion and beauty, the London of parks and flowers, and 
lovely women and brave men. 

“We will get two chairs if we can,” said Mrs. Breeze, “only a 
penny each ; and then we can sit and see all that’s going on with the 
best of them.” 

Clytie suffered the woman to do whatever she wished ; she felt 
powerless in the crowd ; she hardly dared venture to cross the road 
with its continued change of carriages. 
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“ Don’t mind, dear,” said Mrs. Breeze, “the policeman will stop 
’em for us; they may be dukes and duchesses, bless you, but they 
must stop and let us cross when the officer holds up his hand.” 

The policeman stood between them and raised his hand. 

“I declare it was like Moses and the Red Sea, that policeman 
a stopping the traffic for us,” said Mrs. Breeze, when they were on 
the side path. “I have been here afore more than once, but never 
did I see such a block. Well there, I do say it’s a picture for Queen 
Victoria to be proud of.” 

Clytie said nothing. She stood by the railings and watched the 
gorgeous stream of carriages ; she sat in a chair and fixed her eyes 
upon the mounted ladies and gentlemen ; she saw the pleasant flirta- 
tions that were going on; she saw “bright eyes look love to eyes 
that spake again ;” she saw all there was to see, and she saw it in a 
dreamy fashion, as if she were sitting in the Hermitage Gardens, and 
listening to Phil Ransford’s description of the great city, where she 
should be a queen. She did not know the Tory Chief as he stepped 
from his brougham and handed out his wife—now, alas! no more— 
for a quiet saunter towards Kensington Gardens ; she did not know 
the dashing Irish Secretary on his dashing bay; nor the rising 
financier of the Government on his sturdy cob; she did not know 
the famous actor who had just burst upon the town, nor the new 
poet, nor the great traveller fresh from Central Africa, nor the golden- 
haired lady with the white ponies in the drive, nor the belle of the 
season, the rich Indian heiress; but suddenly she saw some one 
whom she recognised, for she clutched Mrs. Breeze by the arm, and 
gasped “‘ Mr. Ransford !” 

The next moment Phil Ransford pulled a quiet-looking mare up 
by the railings and dismounted, handing the reins to a groom who 
was in attendance upon a showy bay. Clytie clung to Mrs. Breeze’s 
arm, and the P. K.’s wife was considerably bewildered. Phil Ransford 
raised his hat, stooped under the railing, and presented himself to 
Clytie, putting out his hand with the confident air of an old friend, 
and bowing so politely to Mrs. Breeze that the P. K.’s good lady, as 
his brother P. K.’s called her, could only bow again and wait for 
results. . 

“I cannot tell you how glad I am to see you,” said Phil. 

“TI thought you were seriously hurt, sir,” said Clytie. “I am glad 
to find you looking well.” 

‘Oh, it was nothing,” said Phil, “only a bruise or two, and I do 
not care for them, seeing that they were received in honour of so fair 
a lady.” 
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Clytie did not reply. Mrs. Breeze, therefore, felt it incumbent 
upon her to know who this fine gentleman could be. A shadow of 
doubt swept over her; but it was gone in a moment. 

“Who is this gentleman ?” asked Mrs. Breeze. 

“Mr. Philip Ransford,” said Clytie, “of Dunelm, and a friend of 
my grandfather.” 

“An old friend of Miss Waller’s family, and one who is most 
desirous of being of service to her,” said Phil. 

“The greatest service you can render me now,” said Clytie, “is to 
give me your word that you will not communicate with my grand- 
father unless you have my permission.” 

Clytie said this with a glance which Phil understood at once to 
mean that he must not continue his conversation in presence of Mrs. 
Breeze. 

“You have my word,” said Phil ; “ but may I not call upon you?” 

“No, thank you,” said Clytie. 

“ Then it is true ?” said Phil. 

* What is true?” asked Clytie. 

“Tom Mayfield is in London.” 

Despite her looks of admonition, Phil’s jealous fears would not be 
held in check ; his selfishness was too active even for delay. He 
had heard of Tom Mayfield’s flight, and he believed that Clytie and 
the student had gone away together. 

“T know nothing of Mr. Mayfield’s movements,” said Clytie with 
dignity. ‘Good morning, sir.” 

“Nay, justa moment. My ‘people are all here, and I must join 
them ; forgive me if I have pained you.; let me call upon you ; there 
is nothing I would not do to serve you.” 

Clytie looked at Mrs. Breeze, who said— 

“If you see no objection, I think the gentleman had better come 
to St. Mark’s Crescent ; if he is a friend of your family, and takes an 
interest in your welfare, I’m sure I see no reason against it; you can 
see him in my presence for that matter, you know, and it seems provi- 
dential to me that we have met the gentleman.” 

“Thank you, madam,” said Phil, “‘ you put the case most sensibly. 
Miss Waller must need a friend, and if she sees the slightest impro- 
priety in my calling alone, why my mother shall come with me; and 
yonder she is in the yellow carriage passing that coach and four, and 
looking this way.” 

“I see her, sir,” said Mrs. Breeze, “and I am sure nothing can be 
more proper than your conduct, though I did you an injustice at first, 
—for a moment, but no more.” 
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“You may call,” said Clytie ; “‘ 43, St. Mark’s Crescent, Regent’s 
Park North.” 

“Thank you,” said Phil. 

“A word before you go,” said Clytie; “my grandfather, how 
is he?” 

“T left Dunelm within the week after you left ; I went to Brighton 
to recruit, and came on here ; Mr. Waller, I believe, left Dunelm the 
day after your departure—for York, I think ; and since then I have 
heard nothing about that most hateful city.” 

Clytie turned pale at the thought of her grandfather wandering 
over the country in search of her. 

“Good morning,” she said, and turning away pressed Mrs. Breeze’s 
arm tightly. “Let us go home. I feel very much upset.” 

Mrs. Breeze put her arm round the girl, and led her away, a score 
of people turning to look at the country beauty. Clytie soon re- 
covered, and presently walked with her accustomed elasticity, Mrs. 
Breeze conducting her over the grass the shortest way out of the 
Park, towards Park Lane, where she hailed a cab, and without any 
preliminary arrangement about fare, directed the driver to go to St. 
Mark’s Crescent, and not do it as if he were at a funeral. They 
reached home in time to prepare the P. K.’s tea; and while the 
tea things were laid by Miss Lotty, Master Harry brought a letter 
from the Camden Town Post Office, where he had been directed to 
call as he came home from school. It had only just been received ; 
it was from Mr. Barrington requesting his dear young friend to call at 
the Delphos Theatre at three o’clock on the following day. Imme- 
diately after she left his office that morning he had had the good 
fortune to meet Mr. Wyldenberg, who had consented to see her at 
the time above stated, and, if possible, to make room for her in his 
new company. The Breezes made merry over the good news, and 
Johnny promised to take all the family to see Missie the first night 
she appeared. 


(To be continued.) 





THE EARLY DAYS OF 
NAPOLEON III. 


FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF A PRUSSIAN LADY, TRANSLATED 
BY THE COUNTESS OF HARRINGTON. 


T was in the summer of 1838 that I first saw the Prince. 

Since the death of his mother, Hortense, he had lived in 

retirement, either at Arenemberg or in the adjoining chd/eau of 

Gottlieben. It was there that a small circle of his intimate 

friends assembled round him, and there also he received many marks 
of sympathy and love from the Swiss people. 

France and Germany watched him with suspicious eyes, for they 
looked on the adventurer Louis Napoleon as a dangerous enemy, 
although he was banished from both countries, and dared not even 
show himself in the neighbouring town of Constance without running 
the risk of being taken up. Yet the inhabitants of that town spoke 
with affection and pity of the poor unfortunate Prince, and evinced 
the most lively sympathy forhim. They did not forget his benevolence 
and amiability, and the pleasant and friendly réunions which he had 
at Arenemberg and Gottlieben, and which his acquaintances at 
Constance were glad to join, although in strict secresy. It was also 
whispered to me that in spite of orders to the contrary the Prince 
was himself often at Constance, that he went there disguised in the 
uniform of a common Baden soldier, that he walked uninterruptedly 
across the long wooden bridge into the town. The toll-gatherer at 
the bridge pretended not to know him; he turned the other way 
when the Baden soldier passed by, but looked after him smiling, and 
rejoicing at having outwitted the foreign spies. The beautiful Frau 
von M., who had known Queen Hortense intimately, and to 
whom Prince Louis was devotedly attached, lived at Constance, and 
she told us much about Arenemberg and Gottlieben. She spoke with 
tears of the Queen’s kindness to her, and of the great attachment 
existing between the mother and son. 

It was to this lady my friend and I were indebted for our short 
visit to Arenemberg. Strangers were seldom admitted there, but a 
few lines to the Prince from the amiable and lovely Frau von M. 
procured us admittance. Louis Napoleon was then a young man of 
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thirty, not handsome, but on his energetic features there was an expres- 
sion of gentle kindness, and in his mild brown eyes a ray of hearty 
welcome. Nothing mysterious, nothing sham, nothing maniéré in his 
demeanour, which was open and unconstrained. His brown hair was 
short and curly, his forehead broad and thoughtful, and a slight well- 
cultivated moustache overshadowed his mouth. He certainly did not 
give us the idea either of an adventurer or of a madman, nor could 
we detect any likeness to the formidable spectre of his uncle, as 
he was looked upon by France and Germany. When we drove 
into the courtyard at Arenemberg he stood surrounded by a few 
gentlemen watching with great interest a groom exercising a 
horse. 

After our servant had respectfully delivered to him the letter from 
Frau von M., he quickly came up and helped us to alight, assuring us 
that it would give him pleasure to show us his fefite maison, as he called 
it. He signed to the gentlemen to approach, and introduced them 
severally tous. The short, broad man, with dark, resolute features, was 
Colonel Vaudrey, and the other slight young man, with the cheerful 
countenance, was called Fialin. No one could have guessed that 
this young man, who had all the appearance of a commis voyageur, 
was destined to be a peer of France, a ministre of the future Empire— 
that Fialin would ever be transformed into the influential Duc de 
Persigny! ‘The rooms we passed through were not very beautiful, 
nor was there anything very regal about them. The furniture was 
old-fashioned, and Louis Napoleon told us it had all come from 
Malmaison, and was a remembrance of old times. The hard couch, 
surmounted by the gold eagle, had been in the reception room of 
the Empress Josephine, and only a few days before her death the 
Emperor Alexander had been seated beside her upon it. Over another 
couch hunga small sketch in water-colours, which much attracted my 
attention, and, when I asked the subject of it, Prince Louis smiled. 
“A little remembrance of my youth,” he said, “painted by the 
artistic hand of Madame Cochelet, who was then my governess. The 
lady in the long train, and with brilliants in her hair—that is my dear 
mother ; and that little fellow in front of her, to whom she is bending 
down—that is myself. It was in the days of prosperity and splendour, 
as you see by the cortége of ladies and gentlemen behind. At that 
time, madame, we lived in Paris, when I was not an honorary 
burgher of Thurgau, but the nephew of the Emperor Napoleon.” 
He sighed ; but soon banishing his momentary sadness, he resumed 
his genial manner. “TI will tell you the story of this little picture, 
and why it was drawn,” he continued. “There was a ball at the 
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Tuileries given by the Emperor, and my mother had dressed mag- 
nificently for it, and when she came into our room my brother and I 
gazed at her with great admiration. She appeared to us like some 
fairy out of the tales with which Madame Cochelet used to enter- 
tain us when we had done our lessons well. The Queen perceived 
our childish pleasure : 

“You find me beautiful to-night, my dear children ; you admire 
my brilliants, my jewels ; but to me this little bunch of violets in my 
belt seems more beautiful than all the diamonds and pearls 
possess.’ 

“She detached the little bouquet and held it out to us. They 
were my favourite flowers, and I reached out my hand for them. 

“ ‘Wilt thou have them, Louis?’ said my mother ; ‘or wouldst 
thou prefer one of these diamonds ?’ 

“Keep thy diamonds and give me the violets,’ said I. My 
mother smiled. 

“ ¢ Right, Louis,’ she said ; ‘the diamonds have no scent, and give 
no joy to the heart. Keep thy love for the violets, they bloom every 
spring, and make one happy even when one has no jewels.’ 

“¢ But thou wilt always have jewels, ciéve mamma Queen,’ said my 
brother ; ‘and when, one has them, one can always buy plenty of 
violets.’ 

“My mother answered sadly : 

“¢ Who knows, my son, whether we shall always be rich, and looked 
up to as we are now? I wonder what you two would do if all our 
splendour and wealth were taken away! How would you set about 
gaining your livelihood ?’ 

*«*T should become a soldier,’ said my brother. ‘I should win 
battles, and conquer kingdoms, as our uncle did.’ 

“¢ And thou, my little Louis?’ asked my mother. 

“J had been turning the question over in my childish head for some 
minutes. At last I said: 

“*T, chére maman, should gather violets, and sell them in bouquets 
for sous, like the little boy who always stands at the door of the 
Tuileries.’ 

“The gentlemen and ladies laughed at_this, but my mother bent 
down and kissed me. 

“ That is the moment, madame, which Madame Cochelet has tried 
to represent in the picture which she painted and presented to my 
mother, in memory of this little scene. She always kept it hanging 
here; and on the day she died she sent for it, looked at it once 
more, and said to me: ‘ Louis, be always content with the violets ; 
they will outlast the brilliants.’” 
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As a companion to this picture, there was another interesting 
sketch of a fair blue-eyed boy, the unfortunate King of Rome, 
painted by Queen Hortense for her mother Josephine. In a 
smaller sa/on we saw a beautiful portrait of the Queen herself. The 
artist had represented her standing on a balcony by moonlight, in 
a pensive and melancholy attitude, so well suited to her character. 
How vainly had she warned her beloved son against any mad and 
foolhardy undertaking. He always believed it was his mission 
to raise up the throne of his uncle, and to carry out the Napoleonic 
ideas for the glory of France. 

Opposite to that of Queen Hortense hung a picture of Napoleon I. 
on horseback. It was a copy of the celebrated one by David, repre- 
senting him on the summit of the Alps, his soldiers climbing after 
him. Louis Napoleon stood some time before this picture. Sud- 
denly he turned to Fialin : 

“ Mon ami,’ he said, “ whatever your wise heads may say to the 
contrary, I shall also one day cross my Alps, and cry, ‘Z avant!’ to 
the French army.” 

Fialin answered only by a bow; but Colonel Vaudrey murmured 
audibly : 

“ Votre Altesse aura raison.” 

After we had traversed the five lower rooms, the Prince said 
to us: 

“ T will now show you my holy of holies—my mother’s room ; the 
room in which she died. I never let any one go there ; but you 
have brought a magic key in my friend’s letter. Follow me.” 

When we came to the foot of the staircase leading to the upper 
story, he turned and nodded to his friends, who remained behind. 
We ascended, and stopped before a door which was concealed by a 
sable curtain. The Prince drew it aside, and unlocked the door. 
We entered a handsome room, in which stood a large French bed 
with crimsor curtains and a quilted blue satin counterpane, upon 
which rested a miniature fastened to a gold chain. 

“That is my portrait,” said the Prince, in a low voice, “which she 
always wore next to her heart. In her last days, before I arrived, 
she used to look at it for hours and talk to it.” 

We could with difficulty suppress our tears, standing before the 
couch which had become an altar of remembrance for the 
affectionate son. We felt afraid to look about us in this room ; 
it seemed almost sacred. The Queen’s ornaments and nicknacks lay 
upon the tables, and everything appeared to be scrupulously kept in 
the same order in which she had left it. The Prince took up a small 
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crystal box, which he opened, and showed us two plain gold rings on 
a velvet cushion. 

“These are the wedding rings of the Emperor,” he said, “and of 
the Empress Josephine. They are the standards of the whole Buona- 
parte family, which we shall always carry before us in the battle of 
life.” 

He looked silently at them for a few minutes, and then said : 

“You will forgive me, madame, but my reminiscences in this 
room are always too much for me. In this room I always feel as a 
child wailing for his mother.” 

We were greatly touched by his kindness in allowing us to see 
this room, and silently followed him down stairs, where we again found 
Colonel Vaudrey and M. Fialin, and after resting a few minutes in 
the breakfast room below, we took our leave. The Prince accom- 
panied us to the carriage, and shook hands with us cordially. As 
we drove away, he said : 

“You live in Germany, madame. Who knows but I may return 
your visit some of these days ?” 

* * * * * 

Only a few weeks afterwards Louis Napoleon had left his quiet 
beautiful Arenemberg. The French and German Governments 
equally objected to his living there, and requested Switzerland to 
expel him. Switzerland refused, Louis Philippe threatened, and 
things were beginning to look serious, when Louis Napoleon wrote to 
the Landamman of Thurgau announcing his determination to ensure 
the peace of Switzerland by quitting Arenemberg and leaving the 
country. 

He took his departure in October, 1838, travelled in disguise 
through Germany and Holland to England, and thence made that 
second unsuccessful attempt on France which brought upon him his 
long imprisonment at Ham. We all know what followed, and how 
the adventurer Louis Napoleon became President of the Republic in 
1848. 
¥* * * * 

On the 14th of June, 1856, my husband and I were in Paris. It 
was the day of the christening of the Prince Imperial, and we had 
hired a room for 200 francs in the Rue Rivoli, to see the procession. 
Through the kindness of the Prussian ambassador, we had also been 
able to secure places in the cathedral of N6tre Dame. The Rue 
Rivoli presented a splendid appearance on that day. From top to 
bottom the houses were thronged with beautifully dressed ladies, 
whose anxious looks were directed towards the enormous mass of 
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advancing soldiers. What a gigantic army it was! Among the other 
regiments, those were conspicuous who carried their victorious 
banners just returned from the shores of the Black Sea. The slight 
forms of the French officers who passed by us on this great fée day 
were a contrast to those of our broad shouldered, muscular Pome- 
ranians and Uckermarkers. When the soldiers had placed themselves 
in rows four deep on each side of the street, the real procession 
began. First, in magnificent open carriages, came the household of 
the Emperor. Then accompanied by a detachment of the Imperial 
Guard, in a carriage drawn by eight horses, the Child of France, the 
Prince Imperial. A nurse bore him on a crimson cushion, covered 
with lace, the governess and under-governess seated beside her. Then 
came a regiment of cavalry. Afterwards the Pope’s Nuncio, in a carriage 
drawn by six horses. As he appeared the music ceased, and nothing 
was heard but the bells of Nétre Dame, and the booming of cannon 
from the Dome of the Invalides. As the Prelate passed along the people 
bowed silently and reverentially, while he made the sign of the 
cross, and blessed them from the carriage to the right and to the left. 
Then, amidst the flourish of trumpets and trombones, and the thunder 
of cannon, and the shouts of the people, first the Cent Gardes, then the 
Imperial carriage approached, drawn by eight thorough-bred white 
horses, in rich trappings of red, white, and blue, the colours of France. 
The carriage was surmounted by a magnificent Imperial crown, 
which shone like pure gold in the sunshine. At the four corners, 
beside the gilt pillars which enshrined the enormous windows, figures 
of Fame, blowing their trumpets, were artistically grouped, and 
seemed to proclaim to France the dominion of Imperialism. On gold 
embroidered cushions inside sat the Imperial pair side by side. The 
Emperor was in the uniform of a general, with the broad ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour across his shoulder, and his head uncovered. The 
cold impenetrable face I now beheld bore little resemblance to that of 
the Louis Napoleon of Arenemberg. The smile was forced, and his 
uneasy glance from side to side almost betrayed a suspicion that an 
assassin might be lurking among the crowd. Beside him sat the 
Empress crowned with diamonds. She was distinctly visible behind 
the large windows of the carriage. All were struck with admiration 
at her majestic and splendid appearance. 

As the Imperial carriage slowly passed, we gained our carriage by 
a back door and, driving quickly through by-streets, arrived in good 
time to take our seats in the Cathedral. And there the sight which 
greeted our view was past description in its beauty and magnificence. 
The pillars were hung with cloth of gold in all directions, the Imperial 
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“‘N ” glittering among thousands of wax-lights. The places were socn 
filled, and every corner blazed with jewels, decorations, and stars. 
An immense concourse of priests, with the Archbishop at their head, 
stood awaiting the Nuncio. The same high-backed crimson and gold 
chairs on which Napoleon I. and Marie Louise had sat at the 
christening of the King of Rome were now placed for Louis Napoleon 
and Eugénie. Presently a commotion was perceptible among the 
priests that descended the steps to meet the Nuncio, who had just 
arrived, and escort him to the altar. The Child of France followed 
with his suite, and, a few minutes afterwards, the flourish of trombones 
and trumpets announced the entrance of the Imperial train. It 
resembled a gorgeous sparkling serpent gliding along, and all rose 
to behold it. Louis Napoleon conducted the Empress to her seat. 
How beautiful she looked as she stood there, robed in sky-blue satin 
covered with costly lace, the Crown diamonds of France sparkling 
upon her neck and arms ; and in the diadem upon her head flashed 
the far-famed Regent diamond like a heavenly star! This precious 
jewel dates from the time of Charles the Bold. A moment came in 
which all these diamonds were outshone by others far more beau- 
tiful. It was when the Nuncio stretched forth his hands over the 
Child of France and blessed him. Then from Eugénie’s eyes gushed 
forth the brightest and most lovely brilliants, the tears which a mother 
sheds at sight of the blessing of her child. And, for me, these tears 
were the best, the truest refutation of the mischievous and dis- 
graceful reports, which were then spreading over the world, that this 
Child of France was not the child of his Imperial mother. Yes, 
these tears of the Empress Eugénie were the tears of a real mother. 
At that instant she forgot her beauty and her glory, and the look which 
she bent on her child was a mother’s look of affectionate solicitude, 
saddened perhaps by a presentiment of future anxiety and trouble. 
Once more I saw the Emperor Napoleon. It was in 1861. His 
days of prosperity were drawing to a close. He had lost faith in his 
“star” and in the people whom he ruled. The shadows of bygone 
days stood round his bed at night, robbed him of his slumbers, and 
reproached him with acts of injustice. The revelations made by 
Orsini had influenced his mind, and he distrusted his friends and his 
people. In vain he tried to suppress the secret societies; he saw 
that the French people were bursting asunder the chains with which 
he had bound them. Louis Napoleon knew this well, and it made 
him sad and reserved and unapproachable. I saw him coming 
from St. Cloud in a carriage, the Empress beside him, the Child of 
France opposite to them with his governess. Slowly they rolled 
VoL, XI., N.S. 1873. D 
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along the boulevards, but no “Vive l’Empereur” greeted his ear 
from the crowd on the érotfoir ; only a derisive word or a suppressed 
curse was heard at intervals, and one could see how here and there 
a disguised sergent de ville laid his hand on the shoulder of the 
offender and took him away. The Emperor's face was pale, his eyes 
were sunken, and the furrows on his brow told of bodily and mental 
pain. Like a spectre of the past he glided by, and I almost shuddered 
when I saw him—the pale, joyless ghost of a beautiful sunny past. 

Nothing was left of the enterprising, lifeloving young man of 
Arenemberg. 

And now he is dead. The man who ruled the world, before whom 
kings and emperors bowed down, and who dictated laws to Europe, 
has left us. Dust and ashes he is now, like his throne which has fallen 
into dust, and like his power, which, in the terrible purgatory of 
Gravelotte and Sedan, was burnt to ashes. 

How they flattered and dissembled before’ him, these nations 
and these princes, while he was mighty! How they despised him 
when he fell! Few remembered the respect or the pity due to 
adversity. To the ancients a spot was sacred which had been struck 
by lightning, because they believed it to have been touched by the 
finger of God, and before the ashes of a blasted tree they bent in 
pious reverence and worshipped the omnipotence of the Most High. 
And should not we, also, venerate the ashes of the lightning-slain 
Louis Napoleon ? 

He had indeed “crossed his Alps,” but Society had risen up 
against him, Revolution had uplifted her head to change the system, 
to allay the sufferings which Imperialism had created. Will she find 
a remedy? Thiers could not heal the wounds which the Imperial 
army has inflicted on poor France? He only endeavoured to revenge 
them. Will his successor be able to heal them ? 
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VIIl.—AT TATTERSALL'’S. 


Mri@ T Tattersall’s! What romance—what mysteries—what 
iniquities cluster round these words—“ At Tattersall’s !” 
—in the imagination of millions of men and women 
It isthe Mecca of the. Turf, and is to sportsmen all 
over the world what the House of Commons is to politicians— 
what the Stock Exchange is to men of business—what Printing 
House Square is to newspaper men—what Paternoster Row is to 
publishers—what Westminster Hall is to lawyers— what West- 
minster Abbey is to English Churchmen. It is a classic spot, a 
spot over which the imagination of sportsmen broods, like the 
imagination of a devotee over the associations of a favourite 
shrine. Yet with all the interest that Tattersall’s creates, it 
is next perhaps to the Stock Exchange—and hardly next even 
to that—the profoundest mystery in the Life of London. Its 
history has yet to be written, and perhaps no man could have 
written it better, could have written it, that is, more pleasantly, 
with more picturesqueness, with a richer store of personal re- 
collections and personal anecdote, than one of the old contributors 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, “ H. H. D.,” the Elia of the Turf. But 
what “ H. H. D.” might have done may perhaps even yet be done by 
one of those veterans of the Turf who are now closing their books and 
abandoning the Turf to spend the rest of their days in the quiet of 
their own parks, with their dogs and their horses and their rooks, 
Originally, Tattersall’s was a mere stable yard and horse repository, 
distinguished from the general run of establishments of this kind only 
by the larger attendance of sportsmen. The Subscription Room is 
comparatively the creation of yesterday; and there must be scores 
of men yet on the Turf—men who have been ruined by their specu- 
lations on two-year-olds, and men who, beginning as stable-boys, now 
keep their banking accounts with a standing balance of £ 10,000 
—who, when they first consulted ‘‘ Old Tattersall” about joining 
the Room or making a book, were bluntly told to keep their 


money in their pockets ; for it is an odd illustration of the caprice of 
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circumstances that the founder of the yard, ‘the man under whose 
management the Corner attained its highest prestige and became the 
Exchange of Turf-men, had what many of his friends thought an insane 
-horror of a betting book, and did all that a man in his position could 
do to check gambling by friendly hints and suggestions to youths fresh 
from college and fired with the idea of making a splendid cup at 
the expense of the Ring. 

Fourteen years have now elapsed since Old Tattersall, after a reign 
of fifty years, handed over his hammer to younger if not more 
vigorous hands ; and in those fourteen years the science of betting 
has grown and developed more than it had probably done in the 
previous half-century. What Old Tattersall would have said if called 
upon, as his descendants have been, to knock down a two-year-old 
with £2,500 of forfeits on his head, I cannot say; but that fact 
sufficiently illustrates the daring and adventurous spirit of speculation 
which marks the Turf-men who now meet under the shadow of his 
rostrum to stake an estate on the throw of a “dice on four legs.” 
Tattersall’s yard has grown with the growth of horse-racing ; and it 
now forms the central institution of the Turf, is the focus of half the 
gambling that is carried on within the four seas, gives the cue to 
every bookmaker, regulates by its quotations the odds on every 
racecourse, and through the system of agency that has sprung up 
within the past few years is open to every clerk or draper’s assis- 
tant or stable-boy who wishes to stake half-a-sovereign. Through 
the action of these men—men who make betting on races the 
profession of their lives— a million of money is often staked, in sums 
ranging from ten shillings to ten pounds, on a single race; and 
on the eve, say, of the Derby or the Oaks or the St. Leger 
Tattersall’s presents a scene of animation that is only to be 
matched on the Paris Bourse when a panic is in the air. Take 
Tattersall’s on the Monday previous to the Derby. This is always a 
field day, and the rooms are generally full. This year the day fell on 
the 26th of May. You could hardly push your way through the 
crowd. The scene was a Babel of tongues—every man, or almost 
every man, carrying a book and pencil in his hands, and three men 
out of four offering to lay upon this or that horse. ‘Nine to two 
against Hochstapler.” “Four to two against Gang Forward— 
go to 40 "—“375 to roo against Kaiser”—“ 1,000 to 60 against 
Suleiman ”—“ 500 to 400 against Gang Forward and Kaiser ”;:—these 
are the sort of offers you hear on all sides. Doncaster was hardly 
spoken of. Perhaps now and then you might hear an offer of 50 to 1 
against Mr. Merry’s colt by some one who wished to fill his book with 
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anything and to have all the horses;upon his cards ; but that was all. 
The horse was not in the betting. Almost all the business was done 
upon the favourites. ‘Gang Forward was in genuine demand ”—I 
take the Zimes report of the next day as a correct representation of 
what was done—“at 9 to 4 and a shade less odds, and fully a 
thousand must have been entrusted to him fora place, at 2 to 1, the 
price, of course, being laid by the backer. Kaiser's friends mostly 
stood out for 4 to 1, terms upon which they were frequently accommo- 
dated ; the correct return, however, would be 375 to 100, as 4 to 1 
was asked for at the close. Some £300 was also invested upon Mr. 
Savile’s colt to be in the first three, odds of 6 to 4 being betted 
upon him with an eye to this result. At the opening of business 
4 to 1 was accepted about Hochstapler to some £300; but 
the price widened somewhat [towards the finish, when 9 to 2 
was laid to lose fully £7,000; but the money went into an 
undeniably good quarter. For a ‘position’ also, Hochstapler 
was freely supported, at 5 to 4. Chandos was firm, at 10 and 9 
to 1; 15 ‘ ponies’ were booked to Montargis, and 1,000 to 60, once, 
to Suleiman. The outsiders, however, commanded little attention,” 
and you might have booked any amount of bets at 50 to 1 against 
Doncaster or the rest. In the course of a couple of hours in the 
afternoon one hundred thousand pounds have been known to be 
invested on five or six horses. This, in fact, is now a regular branch 
of commission business, and the account of what was done at Tat- 
tersall’s yesterday appears in all the newspapers as regularly as the 
City Article and the Court Circular. The Zimes often allots as much 
of its space to Tattersall’s as it does to the Money Market, and the 
Standard, in one of its editions, gives a great deal more to sport 
than it does to Parliament and the law courts, as much as it does to 
the Tichborne trial. Nor is this all. The Turf has a press of its 
own, and in the Mewspaper Directory you may count a couple of 
sporting newspapers to every religious newspaper you find. The 
Guardian probably hardly circulates a tenth of the copies that Bell's 
Life does, and the circulation of the Record, although published twice 
a week, is probably only a bagatelle in comparison with the Sforting 
Life. The Rock has, I believe, a circulation equal to that of the 
Guardian and Record put together. But the Racing Calendar could, I 
have very little doubt, double even upon the Rock. All the London 
newspapers make it a point to keep a Turf prophet, in addition to a 
staff of Turf reporters, as they made it a point a few years ago to 
keep a poet, and make it a point now to keep a special correspon- 
dent to do wars, revolutions, and military reviews. 
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All this is the growth of a very few years—principally of the past 
ten years; and it is not yet a century since the three great races of the 
year were founded. The St. Leger was instituted in honour of General 
St. Leger no longer ago than 1776 ; the Oaks by the twelfth Earl of 
Derby in 1779; the Derby by the same nobleman in 1780. There 
were races both at Newmarket and Epsom Downs in the reign of 
Charles II., and even at an earlier date, but they were almost exclu- 
sively attended by the Court and nobility. “‘ Horseraces,” says an old 
writer quoted by Strutt, “are desports of great men.” Prior to 1753, 
when the Jockey Club purchased the racing ground at Newmarket, 
there were only two meetings in the year, and yet to-day saddling bells. 
are ringing in Merrie England from February 18th to November 2oth. 
‘This racing term does not quite rival the 181 1-12 season in the Oakley 
and Cross Alban country, which lasted for 299 days, to the sorrow of 
“foxes,” in every month save the leafy month of June; but, even 
as it is, the calm of the other eighty-nine days seems quite insuf- 
ferable to the Newmarket cavalry, and every year sees a fresh race- 
course opened in some part of the country. This year it is at Bristol, 
and next year Bristol will probably have a couple of meetings, in the 
spring and autumn, instead of simply holding an April steeplechase, 
as it does this year. The Derby has long since become one of the 
recognised holidays of the year—a sort of national /é#e day. Parlia- 
ment adjourns over the Derby as it adjourns over a great religious 
festival or a day of national thanksgiving; and but for Mr. Tom 
Aughes it would probably adjourn over the Oaks day too. The 
courts of law generally contrive to have an open day. Business on 
the Stock Exchange is a blank. Mark Lane is almost deserted. The 
Three per Cents. for once in the year stand still, and the rate of 
exchange is not quoted in the Zimes. Artists throw aside their 
brushes. ‘The newspapers are in most cases left to edit themselves, 
and the busiest race in Christendom—the men of the pen—cease 
from scribbling to turn out with a four-in-hand upon Epsom Downs, to 
shout themselves hoarse in honour of the Baron, Sir Joseph Hawley, 
or Mr. Merry. 

It is only till very recently that you might not expect to find 
half Her Majesty’s Ministers and the leaders of the Opposition 
on the Grand Stand, and even now the Jockey Club contains. 
upon its rolls a couple of kings, three royal princes (one of whom 
once wrote in ‘the Spur), a Russian prince, six dukes, three marquises, 
nineteen“ belted earls,” seven barons, and any number of baronets, 
generals, and M.P.’s. At present, however, it has only a single 
Cabinet Minister-upon its rolls, the Marquis of Hartington, although 
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till now we have hardly had a Ministry from the days of Sir Robert 
Walpole which has nct contained some eminent man whose colours 
were well known to every visitor at Epsom and Newmarket. The 
stately figure of the Earl of Derby was as well known all through 
his life at Tattersall’s, in the paddock at Epsom, Newmarket, and 
Doncaster, as it was in St. Stephen’s and the House of Lords, and it 
was probably his experience upon the Turf that gave him the power 
of ruling men with the consummate tact and skill that made him 
perhaps the greatest Parliamentary leader we have ever had. Lord 
Palmerston, like Lord Derby, was quite as much of a sportsman as a 
statesman, and probably in his heart thought more of the blue riband 
of the Turf than he thought of the Premiership and of all the honours 
of the House of Commons. And till within the past ten or fifteen 
years these men have been the types of English statesmen and 
of English sportsmen. This breed of English statesmen began with 
the Lord Treasurer Godolphin, and till to-day we were beginning to 
think that it ended with Lord Palmerston, all the men of political 
mark on the books of Tattersall’s breaking up their studs and relin- 
quishing the Turf within a year or two after the disappearance of 
“Old Pam.” The last of these sporting Secretaries of State was 
General Peel, and General Peel has now left the Turf as well as the 
House of Commons for five or six years ; and, with the exception of 
Lord Hartington, the front ranks of neither the Conservative nor the 
Ministerial Benches in the House of Commons now contain a single 
face which is familiar to the Ring. Mr. Disraeli is perhaps a 
sportsman at heart, and the best description of the Derby that has 
ever been written—the classical and historical description—is that 
from his pen. But Mr. Disraeli is only a sportsman as most of the 
rest of us are sportsmen, in his love of sport, of horses, and of the 
genial and healthy excitement of the Turf. And Mr. Gladstone is not 
even this. If the Premier can distinguish a racehorse from a hunter, 
or a hunter from a cob, it is all that he can do ; and what the Premier 
is the rest of the Ministry are and must be, I take it, now, if they 
are to play their parts well in Parliament and in the work of adminis- 
tration in Whitehall. ‘The Marquis of Hartington may perhaps be 
able to spare time from the work of governing Ireland to look after 
a stud of horses at Newmarket, and to make a book upon the Derby 
or the St. Leger; but if the experience of Lord Derby, Lord 
Palmerston, or even of Lord George Bentinck, is worth anything, 
the man who enters into politics as a science—enters into it, that is, 
heart and soul—must think of no books but blue books, and of no 
horses but his hunters and his park cob. Lord Derby sold off most 
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of his stud when he assumed the Premiership, and Lord Palmerston’s 
horses made all their running before the owner of Iliona had dreamed 
of superseding Lord Russell as the chief of the Whig clan, or of 
leading the House of Commons on his own account. Lord George 
Bentinck sold off all his horses when he once made up his mind to go 
into running against Peel upon the question of Protection versus 
Free Trade, believing, and I think rightly, that it is impossible to 
attend at once to a stable and to statesmanship. This might have 
been possible, perhaps easy, in the days of Anne and of the First 
and Second Georges ; and as a matter of fact we know, upon the 
authority of Bishop Burnet and of Pope, that the “silentest and 
modestest man ever bred in a Court”—the Lord Treasurer Godolphin 
—the man who had the clearest conception of “the whole Govern- 
ment, both in Church and State, and perfectly knew the temper, 
genius, and disposition of the English nation,” was never more at 
home with himself than when he could spare a few hours from the 
business of the State to spend in racing, card playing, and cock 
fighting, and thought far less of compliments to— 
Patritio’s high desert, 
His hand unstained, his uncorrupted heart, 


than he did of a compliment turning upon his pride in piquet, New- 
market fame, and judgment at a bet. But everything has changed 
since then, and nothing more than politics and sport. Politics have 
grown into a science, and, to be properly carried on, require the 
highest powers of mind and the devotion of a life ; and sport, it is 
vexing to add, has become little else with the mass of men upon the 
Turt than a system of gambling upon a gigantic scale. 

The “ Book Calendar” shows that nearly 2,000 thorough- 
bred mares are registered with Messrs. Weatherby as having foaled 
or slipped foal in the course of the season, and that 600 or 700 
are barren. About £360,000 is run for annually in stakes and 
added money. At Ascot Heath alone the .“‘added money” often 
runs up to £5,000 and Her Majesty’s Vase. Thirty-three Queen’s 
Plates are given to be run for in Great Britain, and sixteen and 2 
Royal Whip in Ireland. No fewer than 800 owners,of whom several 
score run in assumed names—a system which had its rise with “ Mr. 
Gordon ”—declare their colours, and eighteen of them a second one. 
Stripes and whole coloured jackets, like the scarlet of “ Grafton,” 
the biack of “ Derby” and Bowes, the yellow of “ Richmond” and 
Merry, and the “all white” of Anson, were once the prevailing 
fashion. Ellerdale’s success made “belts” fashionable, Voltigeur’s 
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fame brought out a perfect rush of red, black, blue, and green spots ; 
then the spots changed to stars; and latterly, when Danebury was 
in the ascendant, a run was made upon hoops. Even the Dutchman 
failed to popularise a love for the tartan. Blues, dark, mazarine, light, 
Waterloo, and sky, have yielded to Mexican; Lord Winchilsea’s 
gorge de pigeon, which was twice seen in front on The Caster, has 
not been pirated ; no one seems to envy Colonel Pearson his black 
and scarlet chevrons ; and the Osborne family have pretty well had 
a monopoly of the chocolate and black cap, which old John adopted 
when his early master, the Duke of Leeds, died, and racehorses were 
banished from Hernby. Two-year-old racing was a long time striking 
root in the Turf. Even the Yorkshire men sneered at it as “‘ Paddy- 
land racing,” and never seemed to compass what a really good two- 
year-old could do till in 1811 they saw Oiseau (6st.) run clean away 
at Doncaster, over a mile and a half, from Ashton, 5 yrs. (gst. 111b.), 
and Octavian, 4 yrs. (8st. glb.), the St. Leger winners of the two 
preceding years. Between 1832 and 1849 the number of two-year- 
old starters increased from 200 to 264, while the threes and fours 
only gained 24 and 17 respectively. Up to 1849 the Irish horses 
were not included in the list, but these seventeen years embrace the 
stable zeniths of Lord George Bentinck in the’ south and the “B. 
Green confederacy” in the north. His lordship, who believed that 
he could break the Ring with the produce of his May Middleton and 
his Velocipede mares, paid, it is said, upwards of £50,000 in stakes 
for his stable one season, and a colt, Farintosh, which he sold as a 
roarer for £35, cost him upwards of £3,000 under that head alone. 
Still peers and commoners were content to look on in wonderment 
at the modern “ Napoleon,” and did not care to follow his lead. 
It was only when three colts in succession broke the “ Champion 
spell,” and the victories of Flying Dutchman, Voltigeur, and Nancy 
woke up Yorkshire and the metropolis into fresh racing life, that lists 
sprang up everywhere. Perhaps no racehorse enriched so many 
and ruined so many as Nancy, and her backers fairly fought round 
Mr. Davis before her second Chester Cup race as to who should 
first thrust their five pound notes into his hands, and get pencilled 
down just before starting at 15 to 10. Although the present Chief 
Justice laid a hand of steel on the “ listers,” and forced them to put 
up their shutters, he could not quench the betting spirit. 

If Tattersall’s was too dignified to gratify the outer public’s craving 
for the odds to a crown, peripatetic philosophers in the street, the 
park, and “the ruins” were ready to stand in the breach. Latterly 
some really trustworthy commission agents have gratified the yearnings 
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of “the young men from the country,” and the supplies at the 
Corner have been not a little recruited by the sovereigns and fivers 
flowing in from that source. Nine-tenths of the people who send 
their cheques and post-office orders and bank notes to Mr. Wright 
and Mr. Sydney Smith know nothing more about horses or jockeys 
than they pick up from Be/?’s Life or the Field. They simply invest 
their money “at a venture,” acting either upon the suggestions of 
their own fancy, or upon the advice of “ Asmodeus” or “ Hotspur.” 
Sir Joseph Hawley’s horses are always great favourites with them. 
The Marquis of Hastings’s were at one time. The Baron's are now. 
To-morrow they will pin their faith to the colours of a Norfolk 
squire. These selections are the result of pure caprice ; but it is 
remarkable how, even when acting in this way, the public acts 
together. ‘Tattersall’s is the clearing house of the Turf. It is to the 
Ring what the Clearing House is to bankers, what the Stock 
Exchange is to brokers and men of business ; and standing, like the 
Stock Exchange, beyond the pale of the law, it is governed by a 
committee of its own nomination, possessing the double powers of a 
court of law and of a court of honour. Like the Stock Exchange, 
too, Tattersall’s has its Bulls and its Bears, its millionaires and its 
“legs,” its plungers and its defaulters. It has, moreover, its days of 
business and its settling days ; and it may be added that Tattersall’s, 
like the Stock Exchange, is, in its present form and on its present 
scale, an organised development of one of the characteristic traits of 
the age, a trait which is as strongly marked in the City clerk who 
dabbles in stocks on a salary of £300 a year, as in the noble 
who throws away an income of £300,000 a year by making 
a book on a stable of yearlings. Tattersall’s is, with the Stock 
Exchange, the only place in London where a woman has never yet 
been seen. 

But these are not the points that strike you as you enter Tattersall’s 
and find yourself in what looks like a section of the Crystal Palace, 
with a long line of horse-boxes, an auctioneer’s rostrum, a drinking 
fountain, a fox, and a bust of George IV. This is the outer circle 
of the mystery of iniquity ; and on a business day, say the eve of 
the Derby or the Oaks, you will find it filled with a host of people, 
representing pretty well every shade of what is called sporting life ; 
Ministers of State, sprigs of the aristocracy, limbs of the law, broken- 
down “legs” trying to “ get on for half a sov.” upon the strength of a 
stable secret, and broken down huntsmen, who, for the price of a 
glass of beer, will tell you the secret history of every horse entered 
for the Derby and the Oaks, and the winners into the bargain, it 
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you have faith, and will cross their hands with a bit of gold. . Here 
and there, too, if you know anything of the world represented by 
Bells Life, you will find an ex-pugilist— now and then perhaps a 
man with a broken nose, who has won the champion’s belt—button- 
holing a duke or a marquis ; for on the Turf, as under it, as Lord 
George Bentinék wittily said, “all men are equal.” If you possess 
the entrée, and can pass from this outer circle to the centre of the 
temple of horse-racing, you will find yourself in somewhat selecter 
company. The Subscription Room is closed to all except the 
initiated ; but its “ price current ” governs all the betting transactions 
within the four seas. In contrast with the Stock Exchange it is a 
palace. All its appointments are distinguished by an air of luxury 
and refinement. ‘Tesselated pavement, stained-glass windows, a line 
of stuffed leather seats running round the room, you find here, partly 
in the form of an‘exchange, partly in the form of a club smoking 
room, everything that the luxury and good taste of the Jockey Club 
can suggest for the convenience and pleasure of its members. These, 
I need hardly say, are the “ite of the Turf—the flower of the motley 
host in the yard who are criticising the form of a three-year-old which 
has ruined her owner by losing the Derby and £100,000 with 
it — peers of Parliament, members of the House of Commons, 
City bankers whose scrawl on the back of a bill is good for a quarter 
of a million in Threadneedle Street ; barristers whom you may find 
on the woolsack to-morrow, or in the ermine and the horsehair of a 
Lord Chief Baron; guardsmen and journalists, Chamberlains of the 
Royal Household, and officers of the Lord Mayor's Court. Here, 
till yesterday, you might see a boy from Eton, the heir to a great 
name and a fine estate, backing his opinion to the tune of 
450,000 with money borrowed at six hundred per cent. Here 
you may still find a Lincolnshire squire, whose wits are probably 
worth to him £20,000 a year if he chooses to exercise 
them. Admiral Rous and Sir Joseph Hawley are state pillars 
in this aristocratic republic. Their word upon a point of honour 
or upon a rule of the Ring carries with it all the force of law to 
thousands who know them only as the great twin brothers of 
the Turf. You can read nothing in the face of a thorough- 
bred man of the Turf except perfect self-possession, shrewd 
intellect, and a will of iron; and you may pick these men out in 
the Subscription Room at a glance from the crowd who are pur- 
‘chasing their experience at the expense of their ancestral oaks, and 
perhaps of something more. Here is one of these neophytes of the 
Ring—a companion of princes, the son of a Minister of Cabinet rank, 
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with the blood of an Eastern Emperor in his veins. He is booking a 
bet of 100 to 1 to a youth with the down still on his cheeks, the son 
of one of the most illustrious of the Crimean heroes ; and close by, 
in the centre of a group of bookmakers and aristocratic “legs,” stands 
a young man—still, probably, on the sunny side of thirty—who 
will tell you with the utmost nonchalance that he has sold an 
estate to a City man for £300,000, to square up his book and 
to fight the Ring. He is the representative of a long line of mailed 
barons who fought under the walls of Jerusalem, at Cressy and at 
Agincourt—statesmen and warriors who in their time administered 
government and war with more than the capacity of Richelieu ; and 
he is flattering himself with the presumptuous hope that in these 
piping days of peace it is his destiny to add one more exploit to the 
achievements of his race by breaking the Ring. 

This is one of the illusions of youth on the Turf. There are two 
or three grey-bearded members of the Jockey Club who, if put to the 
rack, could tell us that they began their first book thirty years ago with 
that impression themselves. It was the hope, till the last, of Lord 
George Bentinck ; and the Marquis of Hastings, even after his fair 
lands had passed out of his hands, still talked of accomplishing what 
the Napoleon of the Turf had failed in. Upon the Derby of 1867 
Lord Hastings lost by far the heaviest sum that was ever lost on a 
race. It seems but the other day that the air was.vocal with the 
enthusiastic cheers that greeted his appearance on the course at 
Ascot, after paying away through his commissioners about £ 100,000 
on the Derby settling. In many a little race at Newmarket 
Lord Hastings backed his horse to win £10,000. It made no 
difference to him whether the bookmakers asked him to stake 
42,000 or £5,000 against their £10,000. Whatever they offered 
in the way of odds, so long as the sum was large enough, he was 
content to book ; and during his short career on the Turf the odds 
laid were shorter and the gains won by the bookmakers larger than 
during any other three years of the present century. He often paid 
away £40,000 or £50,000 upon a settlement after a Houghton or 
Second October Meeting ; and since Lord Hastings’s time high bets 
have been the rule at Tattersall’s and in the Ring. Mr. J. B. Morris, 
the bookmaker, has been known to lay £40,000 to £600 against 
each of five of Sir Joseph Hawley’s horses, against each of six of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s horses, and against a horse of Mr. Chaplin’s. 
Again, £ 1,000 to £10 has been laid that a certain horse would win 
the Liverpool Cup, and £1,000 to £ ro that Sir Frederick Johnstone 
would ride the winner; and Mr. Chaplin has been known to win 
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4140,000 upon the Derby, and Captain Machell, his confederate, 
460,000. A year or two ago Mr. Chaplin won a leviathan bet of 
450,000 that The Hermit would beat The Palmer the first time they 
met, and £10,000 that The Hermit beat Marksman. These bets are 
of course the freaks of the Turf; but to say that a man is making a 
book upon two-year-olds is, at Tattersall’s, to say that a man is ina 
fair way to finish his career in the Court of Chancery or Basinghall 
Street. It is the ne plus ultra of gambling on the Turf; and I need 
hardly go out of my way to illustrate its consequences, since the fact 
must be sufficiently obvious to every man who knows anything at all 
of horse flesh, of the risks of training, of the vices of grooms, and of 
the foibles of jockeys. Yet, after all, this is not wilder work perhaps 
in the long run than staking money on favourites, for I believe— 
and experience warrants the belief—that in five years any man with a 
cool head and a long purse might make enough to buy the fee- 
simple of Hyde Park by betting ten thousand to one against all the 
favourites that are started for the Derby, the Oaks, and the St. Leger. 
Short, however, of attempting to break through the Ring, no man 
who really knows how to make a book need be altogether ruined on 
the Turf. You may meet men by the dozen at Tattersall’s who, if 
they chose to tell you their secrets, would tell you that their wits are 
worth £10,000 or £20,000 a year to them. Reduced to a 
system, nothing is safer than “business on the Turf.” Lord 
George Bentinck for years kept up his magnificent stud by his 
book ; and Mr. Harry Hill, his chief Ring commissioner, could, I 
fancy, tell us some piquant stories if he were to turn to his note- 
books. It is said that in a single year (1845, I believe) Lord 
George netted nearly £50,000 upon a couple of horses alone; 
and it oozed out in the Qui Zam action at Guildford that 
another of his horses, Gaper, ran at the Derby to win £120,000 
more. In the case of the Marquis of Hastings and the Earl 
of Stamford these cou~s of Lord George Bentinck were re- 
versed ; and if it were possible to strike a balance, I suspect it 
would be found that Lord Hastings and the Earl lost more than 
Lord George, with all his victories, ever won. It is, however, by the 
ruin of men like the Marquis of Hastings that the Ring is kept up ; 
for without them the bookmakers must soon go to the dogs. Left to 
themselves, they would eat each other up, like crabs, in a couple of 
years ; and there would be nothing left of the Ring but half a dozen 
leviathan bookmakers, a crowd of paupers with their note-books and 
metallic pencils, and the traditions of Tattersall’s. At present the 
peers and the “legs,” the porcelain and the clay, millionaires and 
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Yorkshire stable-boys, are all mixed up together ; and as long as there 
are peers to be fleeced and estates to be cut up into ribbons, 
Tattersall’s will remain what it is at present—one of the most flourish- 
ing institutions in London. 

To say that Tattersall’s represents something more than one of the 
most flourishing institutions in London—that it is also one of its 
greatest anomalies—is of course to take up.a thorny question. Yet 
this is the fact. Tattersall’s is a perplexity to the House of Commons, 
to the courts of law, to the police. It is the great outwork of the 
Ring ; and as long as Tattersall’s exists, Mr. Tom Hughes. will find 
himself foiled at every turn in his crusade against the Turf, or at 
least against that system of gambling which has grown up on the 
Turf. You may do at Tattersall’s what you may,do: nowhere else ; 
and the privileges of Tattersall’s yard paralyse alb the attempts of 
the police to put down gambling upon racehorses by obliterating 
or confusing all the lines which the House of Commons tries to 
draw in the business. You may pencil a bet at Tattersall’s which, if 
pencilled at an office in Blackfriars or the Strand, or even in the street, 
will bring the police down upon you in an instant. You may do in the 
smoking-room of a club what you may not do in the coffee-room of an 
hotel. You may do in Scotland what you may not do south of the 
Tweed ; and the consequence is, that when the English police are 
swooping down upon every nest of betting men they can find in 
London, every English sporting paper is full of the advertisements of 
agents with offices in Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and that the sums of 
money which a year or two ago found their way to Tattersall’s 
through Jermyn Street and St. James’s, now find their way to the 
head-quarters of the Turf through Scottish bankers. Lotteries are 
illegal, and are put down with a high hand by the law, even where 
they are set up under the most plausible pretexts. Yet Tattersall’s 
is the centre of a vast system of gambling which has its ramifications 
in every town and village in the Empire ; and the Derby, the Oaks, 
and the St. Leger are growing into a lottery in which we may all take 
tickets to any amount, with the temptation of almost any possible 
prize, and the risk of losing only the trifle we take it into our heads 
to stake. 

This tendency of racing to encourage gambling and to promote 
the breed of blacklegs is a serious and growing objection, the most 
serious perhaps of all the objections, to the sports of the Turf. 
But racehorses are not dice of necessity; and there is no necessary 
connection between horse-racing and gambling. It is possible that 
the sport may give a stimulus to gambling, because a bet is the touch- 
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stone of an Englishman’s sincerity, and as long as this is the case it is 
as hopeless. to attempt to put down gambling by suppressing races as 
it would be to talk of arresting the sun by stopping our chrono- 
meters. Itcannot be done. Parliament might interdict horse-racing 
to-morrow, and make it a penal offence to book a abet upon a race 
for a pair of gloves or a white hat. But gambling would still be 
carried on; and it is an open question even now whether more 
money does not change hands on the Stock Exchange in the course 
of a single fortnight in what are really and truly gambling transac- 
tions than changes hands at Tattersall’s, and on all the racecourses 
of England, in a year. It is a foible of Englishmen, and all we can 
do is to make the best of it. Tattersall’s is not the only spot within 
the four seas where gambling is carried on. It penetrates the whole 
of our social and commercial life. It is the life and soul of much of 
our trade. The ironmasters of Staffordshire gamble in iron-warrants. 
The brokers and bankers of Liverpool gamble in cotton bales. The 
Manchester men gamble in grey shirtings. The merchants and 
brokers of Mark Lane gamble in corn. The shipowners of the Tyne 
and the north-eastern ports gamble with their cargoes and crews. It 
is, in fact, hard to find anything in which some of us are not gambling 
more or less all through the year, from molasses to madollapans. 
The sports of the Turf are in themselves a healthy, manly, invigo- 
rating pastime ; and this pastime, with steeplechasing, hunting, boat- 
racing, and the rest of our sports, has helped to make the national 
character what it is. An Englishman loves a horse as much as an 
Arab does. It is an instinct with all of us. It is in the blood. 
You cannot eradicate it ; and perhaps, on the whole, it is hardly de- 
sirable to attempt to eradicate it; for people must have sport of 
some sort, and if they cannot have healthy and exhilarating sports, 
like those at Epsom and Newmarket, they will take to something 
worse. Horse-racing is at least a humaner sport than bull-fighting. 
It is healthier than the cards and dice of the Italian and French 
casinos. It is pleasanter than the beer-bibbing customs of the 
Germans. The Turf has, and must have, its follies and its vices, 
like everything else ; and when a racehorse is turned into a dice on 
four legs, the sports of the Turf take a form which true sportsmen 
themselves must reprobate as well as the best of us. But to say, as 
one of the severest of our satirists has said, that although the horse 
in itself is one of the noblest of animals, it is the only animal which 
develops in its companion the worst traits of our nature, is to do 
an injustice to the horse as well as to its rider; and if the observa- 
tion were true, it would apply quite as much to the highest and 
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noblest of our race as it does to the troop of blacklegs who are to 
be found upon every racecourse. It is possible that one of these 
days we may agree to take our notions of sport from Mr. Tom 
Hughes and Mr. Edward Freeman, to abandon racing and to taboo 
hunting as cruel, But we shall not do this just yet, perhaps not at 
all, and certainly not 


Till far on in summers which we shall not see; 


and all we can do is to hope that when this happens Englishmen 
will be so etherealised in their moral nature that they will not take 
to something worse. The test of races and of their influence is, 
of course, to compare the moral tone of a town where they are held 
once a year with the moral tone of a town where they are held 
only once in ten years. Take Newcastle, or Bath, or Newmarket, 
and compare either of these towns with Bristol. What is the differ- 
ence? And how much different will the tone of Bristol be five years 
hence in comparison with to-day? This is the test ; and although I 
know it has been said by a witty jockey that in talking of honesty in 
Yorkshire it is best to say honestsh, I am not aware that Yorkshire 
is, take it all in all, worse than Gloucestershire or Somerset, and in 
Yorkshire it is as common to find a retired jockey playing the part 
of vicar’s churchwarden as it is in the East or the West to find an 
attorney or a farmer. It is not the racecourse that turns men into 
blacklegs. It is the blacklegs who corrupt the racecourse; and 
perhaps if blacklegs were not plying their vocation on the Turf, we 
should find them in the lobby of the House of Commons, or upon 
the Stock Exchange, forming rings, as they do in Washington and 


New York. 
CHARLES PEBODY. 




















A STRANGE EXPERIMENT. 


BY DAVID KER, KHIVAN CORRESPONDENT OF THE “ DAILY 
TELEGRAPH.” 


r PLEASANT place of resort is the Imperial Library 
\ at St. Petersburg, especially during the dismal supre- 
macy of those half-caste November days which are 
neither pure autumn nor pure winter, though com- 
bining the worst qualities of both. After the long and weary passage 
of the Nevski Prospect, ankle deep in half thawed snow, bumped 
against by sulky foot passengers, nearly run down by charging sledges, 
wetted in a sneaking, spiritless manner by the rain, which drizzles 
down as if it could not muster energy enough for a good hearty 
pour—after all this, it is no light satisfaction to reach the open sea 
of the vast Theatre Square, enter the hospitable door of the great 
library, commit one’s wet coat and spattered goloshes to the ready 
attendant, in his perennial bottle green coat with its surface rash of 
brass buttons, and spring up the spacious stairway with a comfortable 
feeling of escape from the waste howling wilderness outside, into 
which nothing shall induce one to venture again for several hours to 
come. It is true that on your first entrance you do experience a 
haunting sensation of being back again in the “ Final Schools” for 
your degree examination—a phantasy considerably aided by the dead 
silence of the great hall, the long ranges of tables with their busy 
occupants, and the black robed figure of the curator enthroned at the 
far end, like an image of passionless Fate ; but this, like most other 
“‘ early impressions,” is not long in wearing off. 

Here, then, it was that I presented myself early one afternoon on 
such a day as I have described above, in the hope of getting a peep 
at the latest addition to the library—a rare windfall, described in the 
official report as “ A collection, in the Spanish language, of all the 
documents relating to Simon Bolivar, the Liberator of Peru and 
Columbia, published at Caraccas, 1826-33, in 22 vols., 4to ; only three 
other copies of which are known to exist in Europe—one in the 
Library of Darmstadt, another in that of Ste. Geneviéve at Paris, and 
the third in the British Museum.” Unhappily I had been forestalled 
by a Russian savant, and was fain to console myself with a re-reading, 
VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. : E 
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for the tenth or eleventh time, of one of Nikolai Gogol’s weird 
medleys of broad farce and overwhelming horror, over which I lin- 
gered far beyond my usual time. The table lamps had been lighted, 
the other occupants of the room in which I sat (a smaller and 
gloomier one than the great sa/on devoted to journals and magazines) 
had dropped off one by one, till I was left quite alone ; and the utter 
silence and loneliness, the lateness of the hour, the dimly lighted 
room, with its long ranges of dusty folios and worm-eaten manuscripts, 
as well as the frightful story that I had been reading, combined to 
excite me in a way of which I had had no experience for years 
past. All of a sudden, just at the moment when my nerves were 
strained to the utmost, I became conscious of a feeling of uneasiness 
akin to that which arouses the sleeper when some one gazes stead- 
fastly in his face. I looked up, and found myself confronted by a 
tall, slender, delicate featured man, in deep black, who was gazing at 
me with the intense earnestness of one who sees the object for which 
he has long striven in vain at last within his reach. So suddenly and 
silently had he risen upon me that I could not restrain a slight start, 
which he seemed to notice. 

“Pardon me if I disturb you,” said he in a soft but strangely 
impressive voice ; “and allow me to ask (if it be not too great a 
liberty) whether you are a resident of St. Petersburg.” 

“ For the present I am ; but I expect to leave shortly on a foreign 
tour. Allow me to ask, in turn, whether you have any special motive 
for inquiring.” 

“J will frankly own that I have,’’ he replied with a courteous bow ; 
“it is in your power to do me a very great favour.” 

Now, when a perfect stranger tells you that you can do him a great 
favour, it is natural to anticipate the request of “a trifling loan,” and 
to feel one’s purse-strings quiver in every nerve ; but on the vacuus 
viator principle, I was perfectly easy upon that head. My appre- 
hensions took another form. The famous “ Pichler robberies ”* had 
been discovered but a few weeks before, and if a respectable German 
professor could be guilty of such wholesale plundering, might not 
even a man as seemingly reputable as my new acquaintance harbour 
similar designs? And yet, when I looked again at his finely-cut 





* This man, a respectable and well-known Aabditué of the library, actually 
carried off at different times, in the artfully contrived pockets of his loose coat, 
nearly 5,000 rare books and MSS., with which, but for the merest accident, he 
would have decamped in safety. He has been sentenced to transportation for 


life. 
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features and grand massive forehead, I felt ashamed of my momen- 
tary suspicions. 

“T am aware that, as a stranger to you, I am taking a great liberty,” 
he resumed, changing suddenly from Russian to French; “but I 
must trust to your kindness to let the urgency of the case excuse my 
want of ceremony. The fact is, I am on the brink of a great disco- 
very in science, and I can see that you are admirably qualified to 
assist me.” 

“ J, qualified to assist you, my dear sir ?” answered I compassion- 
ately ; “‘no man less so, I assure you! I have received a sound 
classical education—a sufficient guarantee that I know nothing of 
science, or of anything else likely to be useful.” 

“You are pleased to jest, I conclude,” said the unknown, with a 
slight smile ; ‘I have myself the greatest respect for the English 
universities, though, unhappily, I have never had the pleasure of 
visiting them. But it is not of such qualifications as these that I 
speak. I have been observing you for the last ten minutes, before 
addressing you, and have convinced myself that of all whom I have 
met in St. Petersburg, you alone are capable of doing what I 
require !” 

Was the man mad? His tone was perfectly calm and rational, 
but the light in his eyes as he spoke the last words was decidedly 
“uncanny.” <A vague recollection flitted across my mind of an old 
German legend, the dramatis persone of which were a student and a 
courteous stranger in black, while a certain mysterious bond signed 
with blood figured largely in the dénouement. Was the present interview 
to end in a similar way? To my disturbed fancy, the lamps appeared 
to burn dimmer than before, and the room seemed to have grown 
suddenly darker and colder. 

“What do you want me to do, then ?” asked I, somewhat abruptly ; 
for as the man spoke, I became aware of a feeling (apparently occa- 
sioned by his presence) which is very hard to describe intelligibly. 
My thoughts seemed disordered, or rather I had lost the power of 
framing them coherently ; a strange and not unpleasing excitement, 
such as I have occasionally experienced at the sound of certain kinds 
of music, completely possessed me ; and blended with it was a vague 
sense of subjection (as if under the dominion of a will stronger than 
my own) which was altogether new to me. Had I been a believer 
in mesmerism, I should have said that a powerful “magnetiser” 
stood beside me; as it was, I judged it high time to cut short the 
interview. But before the unknown could reply, the custodian of 


the department, who had been having a chat with his brother officer 
E2 
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in the next room, entered, with a warning that the library (which is 
never open after 9 p.m.) was about to close. As we descended the 
stairs, the stranger, who had taken out his pocket-book, answered my 
question by offering me a card. 

“If you will favour me with a visit any evening next week,” said 
he, “I shall be able to explain to you more fully the experiment I 
spoke of. May I hope for your kind assistance ?” 

I hesitated a moment before replying. Had I been a man of 
science, I should naturally have declined to assist in a discovery, the 
credit of which I was not to have myself; but being a mere ignorant 
classman of Oxford, ready to fling myself into any new adventure 
“for the fun of the thing,” I rather liked the idea than otherwise. 
Moreover, the intense earnestness of the stranger’s manner, and 
another indefinable feeling besides, made me loth to refuse him. 

“So be it !” said I recklessly ; “ I am at your service. Let us say 
Monday evening ; I have no engagement then.” 

“ Ten thousand thanks!” said the unknown, a glow of genuine 
satisfaction lighting up his marble features. ‘On Monday, then, at 
seven o'clock, I shall expect you. Good evening.” 

And wrapping himself in a long grey cloak handed him by the 
concitrge, he vanished into the outer darkness, while I, by the light 
of the passage lamps, read on the card which he had given me : 


Dmitri Antonovitch Tchoudoff, 
Professor of Natural Science, 
On the Sadévaya, 

House Lepeschkin, Lodging No. 9. 


Punctually at seven o’clock on Monday evening I turned the 
corner of the Sadévaya, and made for the house indicated. Like 
many other large houses in St. Petersburg, it was entered through a 
yard, and portioned off into separate flats, each inhabited by a 
different tenant; so that it was not without some trouble that I at 
length found the number I was in search of. I had barely time to 
ring, when the door was noiselessly opened by a tall, gaunt, pale- 
faced lackey in deep black, who looked (as I could not help think- 
ing) as if his master had raised him from the dead by a galvanic 
experiment. I was ushered into a small cabinet, literally walled in 
on every side by ranges of books. The central table was heaped with 
piles on piles of maps, plans, diagrams, and manuscript notes ; and in 
the midst of this chaos sat the Professor himself, in a black velvet 
dressing-gown, reading by the light of a shaded lamp. 

“Ten thousand thanks, my dear sir,” said he, springing up and 
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shaking me warmly by the hand. “I was sure that I could depend 
upon you; and I am glad to say that I am equally certain of 
success in our proposed experiment. Rely upon it, the discovery 
that we are seeking will be made.” 

I inwardly thought that M. Tchoudoff might as well have spoken 
for himself, considering what a very subordinate part in the “dis- 
covery” was reserved forme; but I merely bowed, and expressed 
my satisfaction at being able to give him any assistance. 

“Your assistance will be invaluable, I assure you,” he answered ; 
“and all the more so that, as I have already said, I know not where 
else I could have looked with equal hope of success. But before we 
commence our experiments, allow me to offer you some refreshment.” 

He touched a small bell beside him, and the cadaverous servant 
reappeared with coffee and a plate of thin white cakes, which 
exhaled a peculiar fragrance altogether new to me. The Professor 
filled my cup, and remarked, as he held the plate towards me, “I 
find these sweetmeats rather good eating ; the recipe is one which I 
myself brought from the East. In the course of your travels you 
have doubtless fallen in with them.” 

I replied in the negative, and fancied (doubtless it was only fancy) 
that I could detect in his face the faintest shade of satisfaction at my 
reply. As my host took his coffee cup, I glanced at the book which 
he had laid down. It was a copy of “The Coming Race.” 

“A very amusing book,” I remarked; “but of course utterly 
extravagant.” 

“ Perhaps not,” answered the Professor, with a singular emphasis 
in his tone. ‘On the contrary, it is (in my opinion, at least) a very 
powerfully-drawn allegorical picture of certain changes which, sooner 
or later, must undoubtedly take place. I will not go so far as to 
assert that a// the wonders ascribed to the ‘ Vril-staff’ are to be 
received as truth ; but I will confidently say that there is a large sub- 
stratum of fact underlying the whole description.” 

For the second time I began to have doubts of the soundness of 
my new friend’s intellects. That science has still vast discoveries to 
make no one who has even a slight acquaintance with it in its pre- 
sent form can doubt for a moment ; but when a learned man gravely 
assures you that the existence of a fluid which, “enclosed in the 
hollow of a rod held by the hand of a child,” is capable of “ shatter- 
ing the strongest fortress, and cleaving its burning way from the front 
to the rear of an embattled host,” is quite within the bounds of 
possibility, it is only natural to feel somewhat sceptical. In order to 
avoid the necessity of replying, I devoted myself to the Eastern 
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sweetmeats, which had a peculiarly rich, luscious, almost intoxicating 
flavour, as new to me as their scent.* Perhaps I can best convey 
an. idea of it by comparing it with that of the finest guava jelly. 
M. Tchoudoff now turned the conversation to classical subjects, and 
discussed, with the animation of one who had seen the things which 
he described, the grandeur of Egyptian monuments, the beauty of 
Athenian sculptures, the perfect military organisation of ancient 
Rome. On all these topics his information seemed boundless ; and 
the flow of his discourse, illustrated by the display of “antiques ” 
such as the savants of the Imperial Museum would have perilled 
their lives to get a sight of, insensibly carried me away with it. 
Little by little there came over me what I may term the complement 
or sequel of the excitement which had seized me in the Imperial 
Library on my first meeting with M. Tchoudoff ; and blended with it, 
now as then, was the feeling of being dominated by an overmastering 
influence. At length, hoping to shake off the growing oppression, I 
rose from my seat, and walked to the other end of the room, as if to 
examine the books on the farther shelves ; and then, for the first 
time, I remarked a small round table, upon which lay a broken 
sword-hilt, a crumbling manuscript, and a rusty spear-head. 

“These are the last additions to my antiquarian museum,” said 
M. Tchoudoff, coming up to the table; “and I am now engaged 
in trying to find out their history. Perhaps you may be able to 
help me.” 

“ I ? ” 

“Yes, you may possibly find some clue which has escaped me ; 
your eyes are younger than mine. Sit down and examine them at 
your ease.” 

I obeyed unsuspectingly ; but scarcely had I taken up the sword- 
hilt (which happened to lie nearest), when the Professor, quick as 
thought, made several passes with his hands in front of my face, 
following them up by drawing a sponge dipped in some fragrant 
liquid across my forehead. In a moment (a flash of lightning is not 
more instantaneous) I was seized with a terrible spasm of nervous 
convulsion, as if (to quote a famous passage) “every bone, sinew, 
nerve, fibre of the body were wrenched open, and some hitherto 
unconjectured presence in the vital organisation were forcing itself 
to light with all the pangs of travail.”t This agony was succeeded 





* It has been suggested to me that these drugs (for such they undoubtedly 
were) may have been partly answerable for what followed—a theory which I am 
not in a position either to confirm or to deny. 

t+ “A Strange Story,” vol. i., chap. 32. 
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by a brief period of unconsciousness ; and then came a sudden sense 
of joyous vigour, of bounding and elastic buoyancy, as though I had 
in very deed awaked to a new life in which no pain or weakness 
could find place. And this was the scene upon which I awoke. 


I stood in a deep narrow gorge, on the shore of a dark lake, shut 
in on every side by mountains, whose higher slopes were shrouded 
in grey mist. I was arrayed as if for battle, and around me stood 
armed men, thousands upon thousands, with the crested helmet, and 
huge shield, and short broadsword of the Roman legionary ; and 
beside me were the sacred ensigns that bore the initials of the Senate 
and people of Rome; but armour and standards alike looked dull 
and leaden beneath the encircling dimness, and upon every face was 
an awful shadow, the shadow of approaching death. Then suddenly 
there burst from the cloud above us a clamour of countless cries 
blended into one—the shrill scream of the Moor, the fierce shout of 
the Spaniard, the deep bellowing war-whoop of the Gaul ; and out of 
the ghostly mist broke a whirling throng of half-seen figures—stately 
men in gorgeous armour, wild figures in tossing white mantles, grim 
giants naked to the waist; and down upon us they came with the 
rush of a stormy sea. Then, through the whole defile, the battle 
raged and roared ; the air was thick with flying darts, the ground 
miry with blood. Our men fell, rank on rank ; the enemy pressed 
nearer and nearer. And my standard-bearer dropped at my feet, 
groaning with his last breath,—‘ Caius Flaminius, the gods have 
forsaken us!” and my sword broke short in my hand ; but with the 
hilt I still struck fiercely to right and left. And now a towering 
horseman came rushing at me with levelled spear; I felt a sudden 
shock—a fierce grinding pang—and then all was a blank. 


I was walking slowly, with a roll of manuscript in my hand, along 
a broad open space (like the public place of a great city), thronged 
with noble sculptures, and goodly altars, and stately temples, and 
_all the glory that still lingered in imperial At! ens after the fatal day 
of Chzronea. And around me lay the beautiful city, not as I had 
seen it in my waking hours, ravaged and marred by ages of ruin, but 
in all the splendour of its prime. To my left rose the bare limestone 
ridge of the Areopagus ; to my right the rugged hill of the Pnyx, 
crowned by its semicircular enclosure and tribunal of hewn stone, 
a council hall not made with hands, worthy of the great spirits that 
had tenanted it. In front the great bastion of the Acropolis rose 
up stark and grim against the sunny sky ; and on its summit appeared 
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the glorious frontage of the Propylea, and the eight marble columns 
of the Parthenon, and the mighty figure of Minerva Promachus, with 
her crested helmet and brazen spear. 

“Well, friend, how fares it with you?” said a grave-looking man, 
the foremost of several who were following me. “ Are you ready to 
appear on yonder stage to-morrow, with all the men of Athens for a 
chorus ?” 

“TI fear nothing,” answered I; “and least of all do I fear that 
dainty coxcomb A®schines—to the ravens with him! But lo! here 
he comes, with all his chorus of frogs about him !” 

A noisy group bore down upon us, in the centre of which was a 
man of handsome features, but somewhat tame expression, who 
halted just in front of me. 

“Room!” he cried, sneeringly; “room for Demosthenes the 
thunderer, who shakes the earth with his words, and slays men with 
the breath of his mouth !” 

As he spoke, there rushed through me a sense of overwhelming 
power, as though I could in very deed blast him with a breath. I 
looked him full in the face, and he quailed. 

“ There will be room enough for me when your place is empty,” 
answered I. “As surely as the gods look down upon us this day, 
shall you beg a lodging from the Persian ere many days are past.” 

As the words were uttered, I became unconscious once more. 


I was marching in the ranks of a great host, armed and arrayed 
after the old Persian fashion, through a boundless desert, whose dull 
brassy glare wearied the eye, with its grim monotony. To the farthest 
horizon there was no sight or sound of life ; and we leaned upon our 
spears, for we were weary and disheartened. And suddenly, amid 
the quivering haze of intense heat that girdled the horizon there 
appeared a dark spot, which broadened, and deepened, and widened, 
till it overspread all that quarter of the sky. Then, in a moment, its 
darkness turned to fire, and came whirling towards us like a wave of 
the sea ; and in the shadow of the coming destruction every man 
saw in his neighbour’s livid face the horror that was written on his 
own. Thencame aroar as if the earth were rent in twain, and a hot 
blast smote full upon us, and earth and air were shaken, and we fell 
to the ground like dead men. 


“ Rejoice with me, my friend !” said a voice in my ear, as I awoke 
© consciousness ; and beside me stood the Professor, radiant with 
joy. “I have learned from you all that I wished to know. This 
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sword is that of Flaminius, the Consul, who fell at Lake Trasimene ; 
this manuscript is the first draft of Demosthenes’ Crown Oration ; 
this spear-head is a relic of the lost detachment of Cambyses’ African 
expedition. My great discovery is at length complete, and it is this: 
that certain exceptionally gifted persons can be stirred by the mere 
contact of any object to follow it back through all the changes of 
its existence, and read its history from the very beginning. Hence- 
forth the annals of the early ages are a blank no longer; with the 
aid of this new science (surpassing mere clairvoyance as far as the 
cannon surpasses the catapult) we shall carry the torch of Truth 
through the darkest windings of the Past, and read all the secrets of 
antiquity. But I tire you, my friend, and you have .need of repose. 
Once more accept my thanks, and pardon the trial to which I have 
subjected you; it was necessary for the advancement of science. 
Within a week I start for Turkestan on a scientific mission ; but on 
my return we will, please God, pursue our researches to the end.” 

An hour later I was back at my hotel, in the first stage of a fever 
which kept me out of harm’s way till my friend the Professor was 
well on his road eastward. With my consent we shall never. meet 
again. As a reasoning and accountable creature, I object to being 
turned into a kind of dredger for the fishing up of sunken facts and 
traditions. I see the Zurkestan News every week ; and the moment 
there is any word of M. Tchoudoff’s return I shall at once send in 
my passport, and betake myself to Japan, Mexico, or the North Pole, 
as chance may direct. 








SEALS AND SIGNETS. 


T is assumed that the origin of seals and the use of signets is 

a subject of some considerable interest to many people, and 

suggestive fer se of important thoughts to the students of 

ancient history—of forms of thought and systems of opinions 

which virtually have passed away, though many of the symbols and 

customs, in themselves unimportant, have outlived the things signified 
and the mutations of four thousand years. 

The world has nothing in it more mysterious than its own origin, 
and while the first principles of nature are beyond the pale of human 
understanding, the real origin of things relating to man, in a great 
degree, partakes of the same mystery, and is proportionately obscure. 
Seals and signets are of this nature, their origin being absolutely lost 
in the maze of antiquity ; but we trace the use of them amongst the 
earliest records of tradition and history. Many important facts seem 
to declare that their origin was religious. As the first form of reli- 
gious worship seems to have been elementary, or the worship of 
visible objects of nature as symbols of Divine attributes, it follows 
almost as a matter of consequence that the devices on seals and 
signets, by which oaths, deeds, and transactions, both civil and reli- 
gious, were ratified, would be symbols of sacred objects, such as the 
sun, moon, stars, earth, and ocean. History assures us that this was 
the case, and hence the oldest objects of antiquity are found to be 
seals and signets, and cylindrical-shaped stones with emblems on 
them of such objects. Some are so old that the approximate period 
of their construction seems fabulous to persons unacquainted with 
their history. They suggest thoughts and reflections of the pro- 
foundest character, and, however remote from the routine of daily 
life, they bear upon matters of the highest importance. It is there- 
fore no wonder that the Scriptures frequently refer to them in relation 
to facts and transactions, and for current illustrations. 

The Book of Job describes incidentally a condition of society 
older than any other book of the Bible, and there is good reason to 
believe that it had an existence a long time prior to the Pentateuch. 
No reference is made in it to the Jewish patriarch, and no allusion 
to ideas purely Israelitish. The Almighty is announced in Job as 
the true object of worship, and the author of that book clearly 
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looked through symbols to the things signified, and recognised in 
the sun, moon, and stars, and the hosts of heaven, testifiers only of 
that Almighty who sustains all things. 

Landseer, in his “‘Sabean Researches,” pertinently remarks, “ In 
Job the references to the signet and its uses are frequent, and in 
general not to be mistaken ; nor does the circumstance of its being a 
Sabean custom appear to have interfered with the pure Deism of the 
patriarch.” To make this generally apparent we make a few quota- 
tions from the Scriptures :— 

“Why hast thou set me as a mark against thee, and sealed up the 
stars ?”—referring to the practice of sealing up precious things, so 
that they cannot be seen nor touched by unlawful hand. “Thou 
settest a print on the heels of my feet ”—so that he could not escape 
discovery by flight—a figurative expression referred to by Elisha. 
“ He (the Almighty) marks all my paths.” “ My transgression is 
sealed up in a bag ”—in which expression the use of the seal is most 
evident. “Then He openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their 
instructions ”—in the same manner as kings give authority to subjects 
to act in lieu of themselves. ‘Their instructions being sealed with 
the king’s signet, so, figuratively, the Almighty sealeth man’s. “He 
sealeth up the hand of every man,” from which we see that man 
cannot act without the permission of the Almighty, or go beyond 
His instructions, adding, “that He may know His work.” “ His (the 
Leviathan) scales are his pride shut up together as with a seal.” “It 
is turned as clay to the seal.” Here there is a striking reference to 
the use of the cylindrical seal, giving us clearly the idea of rolling off 
impressions on soft clay. David says, “See we not our sign: there 
is no more any prophet, neither is there among us any that know how 
long.” Jeremiah remarks, “I subscribed the evidence and sealed 
it, and took witnesses ; I took evidence both of that which was sealed 
according to law and custom, and that which was open.” Both this 
law and custom were antecedent to Moses, and even to Abraham. 
“As I live, saith the Lord, though Coriah the son of Jehoiakim, 
King of Judah, were the signet on my right hand, yet would I pluck 
thee hence.” As the signet was not only precious in itself but the 
sign of the highest authority, this expression of Jehovah’s anger is 
very terrible. It is said in Haggai, “In that day, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, I will take thee, O Zerubbabel, and will make thee a signet, 
for I have chosen thee.” The former part of the text is thoroughly 
Sabean in sense and form of utterance, and the latter is gracious to 
Zerubbabel, making him as God’s right hand. 

In the narrative of Daniel being cast into the lion’s den we have 
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a striking instance of this immemorial custom as practised by the 
Sabean kings and princes who were called “Sons of the Sun.” “ And 
a stone was brought and laid upon the mouth of the den, and the 
King sealed it with his own signet and with the signet of his lords.” 
Again, “O Daniel, shut up the words and seal the book.” 

Many references of this nature are found in the Old Testament, 
while the New Testament abounds with others of the same character, of 
which the following may be taken as an example :—“ Set to his seal, 
that God is true.” ‘The seal of mine Apostleship.” ‘‘ Having this 
seal, the Lord knoweth them that are His.” The last clause of this 
text is figuratively supposed to be engraven on the seal after the 
manner of a motto on a modern coat of arms. ‘“ Making the 
sepulchre sure, sealing the stone.” In all such instances the Jewish 
authorities imitated the practices of the Sabean kings of Egypt and 
Assyria. “The seal of the righteousness of faith,” that is, circum- 
cision, a distinctive mark by which a Jew could not cease to be a 
Jew. “The seal of God in their foreheads.” Opening the seals in 
the Revelations, with many other instances, all showing the general 
and continuous allusions to antecedent customs of a more ancient 
theology. Every beast sacrificed in Egypt to the Sabean deities 
had its forehead or horns sealed by the High Priest with the 
Thoth-stone seal, or Truth, after it had been examined and pro- 
nounced free from blemish, and fit to be offered for the sins of 
the people generally, or the worshipper in particular. 

In pursuing the subject of seals and signets, it does not seem 
possible nor desirable to separate them entirely from the engraved 
objects represented on them in most ancient times, or their signifi- 
cance among the people to whom they were symbols of sacred or 
religious things. The use made of them for a period of more than 
a thousand years before the Christian era is quite evident from the 
few quotations from the Book of Job, and they might, if necessary, 
be easily multiplied. 

In all nations and ages, whatever the condition of civilisation, all 
customs, rites, and objects consecrated to the service of religion by 
human beings, whether from reverence, or fear, or from reflection, have 
been preserved and conserved with the greatest care. This tendency 
in our common nature, so conducive to general good, has, almost as 
a necessary consequence, been often productive of great evils. It 
was the cause of idolatry, that great and cardinal sin of the Jews, 
from the time of Moses until after the Babylonian captivity. During 
their four hundred years of bondage in Egypt the influence of the 
Sabean theology, or more properly speaking mythology (for that pure 
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faith was then corrupted), by which they were continually surrounded 
resulted in their minds becoming thoroughly engrained with the moral 
and religious feelings and ideas of the common people of that nation ; 
although Moses, who was learned in all the arts of the Egyptians, 
knew all the mysteries of science as then taught and accepted, 
and clearly distinguished the meaning of symbols, and in no instance 
confounded concomitancy of effects in nature with causation, it was 
not the case with the Twelve Tribes over whom he was called to 
rule, and for whom he became a lawgiver, spiritual and political. 

This conservative element of our nature, equally the cause as a 
principle of the greatest evils according to circumstances, had so com- 
pletely imbued the children of Abraham with the ideas comprehended 
under the system of solar and Sabean mythology, that the authority 
of Moses and Aaron, supported by the power vouchsafed by 
Jehovah, to work mighty miracles, and the promise of good things 
to come, a land flowing with milk and honey, and fearful manifesta- 
tions of Jehovah’s indignation, were all unable to eradicate the moral 
taint of idolatry, or inspire purer ideas of religious worship. So 
deeply rooted were the vulgar notions of the Egyptian people in the 
minds of the Hebrews, and so persistently conserved, that forty years 
of the teachings of Moses and Aaron failed to achieve a correction of 
the evil, and as a result every soul of man’s estate, save one, who 
came out of bondage was slain in the wilderness. 

The condition of the Jewish mind did not materially change for some 
centuries after entering into the Promised Land. After the Theocracy 
had ceased, the old leaven with which seals and signets were more im- 
mediately connected was still conserved and rampant, as the “‘golden 
calves made by King Jeroboam,” and set up as “the gods which 
brought them out of the land of Egypt,” to which the people went 
to worship and offer sacrifices on altars before them, clearly show. 

The earliest seals and signets spoken of historically had solar and 
Sabean—z.e., astrological and astronomical—symbols and devices, for 
they were twin sciences in those ancient days of knowledge and 
enlightenment. Babylonian cylinders are now in actual existence, 
many of them three and four thousand years old, some of which have 
strange devices engraved upon them, pregnant with mythological 
opinions, scientific lore, and astronomical discovery, of which modern 
learning and research at best but dimly perceive the significance. 
Rich says, speaking of them in a general way, “ They are the most 
remarkable and interesting of all antiques. They are from one to 
three inches in length; some are of stone, others apparently of paste 
or composition of various kinds. Some of them have cuneiform 
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writing on them, which is of the third species, but with the remarkable 
peculiarity that it is reversed, or written from right to left, every other 
kind of cuneiform writing being incontestably to be read from left to 
right. This can only be accounted for by supposing they were intended 
to roll off impressions. I must not omit to mention in this place that 
a Babylonian cylinder was not long ago found in digging in the Field 
of Marathon, and is now in the possession of M. Flauval, of Athens. 
The cylinders are chiefly to be found in the ruins of Jerbourza. 
The people of the country are fond of using them as amulets, and the 
Persian pilgrims, who come to the shrine of Ali Hossein, frequently 
carry back with them some of these curiosities. The Baby- 
lonian antiques are generally finished with the utmost care and 
delicacy, while the Sossanians are of the rudest design and execu- 
tion.” 

To the investigation of the lore on these cylinders Landseer has 
devoted much time and study, and his lectures are full of the highest 
efforts of speculative thought, all tending to show the astronomical 
condition of the heavens at the time of the fabrication—showing 
also their astronomical significance as nativities of the persons for 
whom they were originally made, and who used them on important 
occasions as we use a family seal or coat of arms. With them they 
were declarations of faith—as proofs of mystical incorporation with 
the hosts of heaven, the constellations, or the powers and princi- 
palities supposed to be inherent in them as presiding deities. 

The cuneiform characters on these antique cylinders form a marked 
or well defined period in the development of written language, and 
on this account, among others, they are interesting to the student of 
ancient history. It seems clear that cylinders with astrological and 
astronomical symbols on them are of an older date than those with 
cuneiform characters, and these must date back to a period more 
remote than is at first suspected by youthful students. Cuneiform 
characters abound on the temple-palaces or palace-temples of 
Persepolis, of which M. Bailli, by accurate retrospective calculation, 
fixes the foundation at the period of 3,209 years before the Christian 
era, when the sun entered the constellation of Aries. Cylinders, 
rock-temples, rock-tablets, hieroglyphics on tombs, mummy cases, 
and papyri, are the most ancient records of the world’s civilisation, 
yet it is quite evident that when these antique works were executed 
the arts and sciences were by no means in their infancy. Languages 
of development of the most extraordinary character must have pre- 
ceded their fabrication. Their origin, like written language, is buried 
in obscurity—in oblivion. 
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Writing of some kind seems to have been coeval with tradition 
and to have sprung out of it from the instinctive love of conserving 
the memory of past persons and things. Hieroglyphical writing, or 
writing by emblems, appears to have preceded not only the cuneiform 
characters, but that form of writing which must more strictly be 
called symbolical, like that on the more ancient cylinders, where 
astrological and mythological figures portray science and knowledge. 
Hieroglyphical writing grew by slow degrees to its full development. 
It was an invention and not, properly speaking, a discovery, and a 
careful study of it seems to show that the Magi had a system of 
phonetics connected with the signs and figures of material objects, 
and in some manner descriptive of the objects under consideration. 

Growing out of this method, after many years, and ages even, the 
Demotic method was invented, written characters after the manner of 
the cuneiform, Coptic, Hebrew, and Greek characters, and not unlike 
those used by the Chinese at the present time. From these arose the 
third great division, or the alphabetical system. 

The time of the birth of these systems cannot be fixed with any 
degree of accuracy, as they overlap and double on each other in 
various nations, in a manner somewhat inexplicable ; but all the 
historical records of the period of Moses in Egypt are of the hiero- 
glyphical kind. It is not clear, as far as we have been able to iearn, 
that the Demotic system was then developed so as to be available for 
seals and signets, or rock-tablets. Certainly we have no grounds to 
believe that an alphabetical language did then exist, and hence the 
precious “tables of stone” brought by Moses from the top of Sinai 
were probably magnificent cylinder stones, and either sculptured or 
painted hieroglyphics, of the kind found on the rock-tablets of Sulphus, 
the temple-tombs, mummy-cases, and papyri of ancient Egypt. On 
this subject it is respectfully submitted as highly probable that 
impressions were rolled off for the use of the Twelve Tribes of Israel 
as required. 

As the two tables were “of testimony ”—tables of stone written 
by the Finger of God, as well as a decalogue for moral and reli- 
gious guidance—the idea that the two tables were cylinders is not 
an unreasonable supposition. It is, however, passing strange that the 
stones, which could not have been very large, as they were both 
carried down Mount Sinai by Moses, though containing records of 
infinite importance, being written by the “Finger of God,” should 
have been so soon lost in oblivion, while hundreds of thousands of 
antiquities more ancient and inconceivably less precious still survive, 
the driblets of which fill the museums of Europe. This certainly 
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exceeds human comprehension. It awakens unutterable thoughts 
respecting the fact and the character of these chosen people of 
Jehovah. 

There are many important words and utterances of frequent occur- 
rence in the Old Testament, and sculptured on Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquities, which will throw additional light on ancient seals 
and signets and Babylonian cylinders, if their meanings were clearly 
defined. This I will endeavour to do by such means or knowledge 
as lies at command, and which will show that there is a general agree- 
ment in the lore of antiquity in all nations, and the earlier the period 
the closer the resemblance in symbols, principles, and things signified. 

“ Ath-sign” means “ what?” “Signet” means “prodigy ;” denoting 
the operations of the mind. “Ensign,” “a flag ;’ a symbolical image 
held aloft. “Thoth,” “truth ;” it comes from “ othoth,” “ahtoth ;” 
with the Egyptians the “‘a” being dropped. “Baal-ath,” “‘ Lord of 
the Sign,” and “Baal-Amon,” “Lord of the Ram,” were synonymous. 
The sun is sometimes called “ Moloch,” “the King ;” “ Baal,” 
“the Lord ;” and “ Mithra,” “the Saviour ;” “ Adad,” or “‘ Hadad,” 
“one superior,” or “one only;” “ Baal-Saba,” “the Lord of 
Sabaoth,” the leading star of the heavenly constellations. 

“ Baal” or “Bel,” with the Babylonians, was the sun personified, the 
same as “ Baal-Amon” of Solomon’s Song—“ Bel” in the constellation 
Aries. Ancient seals and signets frequently bearthe symbol and appel- 
lation of the chief of the Sabean mythology, as Baal, Bel, and Baal. 
“ The plains of Shenoar” mean “the plains of the sun.” “ Ath-Baal ” 
and “ Ben-Adad” mean “sign of the sun” and “sons of the sun.” 
“Rimmon” signifies “the Exalted One,” indicating the sun in his 
highest exaltation. He was a Syrian deity, and his symbol, was a 
pomegranate, as the name signifies. 

Bates says the Hebrew “Sibel,” or “‘ Sabael,” means “ the tropics ;” 
“ Baal-Sabas,” “the Lord of Sabaoth,” the stars of heaven. The Divine 
Psalmist referred to these common opinions and things, to whom seals 
and signets were familiar as household treasures, when he wrote, as 
rendered by highest commentators, “In the Sun hath Jehovah placed 
his tabernacle, or habitation,” as the true leader of the Sabaoth, é.¢., 
hosts of stars. In another place he says “God is to us a sun and 
shield.” This text is the motto on the seal of the arms of the borough 
of Banbury, and its use is for a similar purpose to the ancient seals 
and signets: it refers the inhabitants to the God they profess to 
worship, for the same purpose as did the mythological and astrono- 
mical horoscopes on Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders. The sun 
is often seen winged, and thus symbolised it was to the ancient 
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Magi significant of the same attributes as perceived now, whether the 
appellation was Rimmon, Adad, Baal, Bel, Ath, Thoth, or Jehovah. 

Mention is made of seals and signets at a very early period of 
Jewish history, as will be seen by referring to the narrative of Tamar 
and Judah. “What pledge shall I give thee ?” and she said “ ‘Thy 
signet, and the bracelets and the staff that is in thine hand.” Ancient 
custom and usage clearly suggests the character of this pledge. It 
was a walking staff—the staff of a household with the bracelets and 
signet pendant like a tassel, the signet being a family or personal 
horoscope, the full import of which was well known to Tamar. She 
knew it would be redeemed—that it would be a proof beyond question 
on whom her offspring ought to be affiliated. As this incident took 
place nearly five hundred years before Moses was born it is evident 
that seals and signets, and those profound mythological mysteries 
comprehended under the general name of Sabeanism had a prior 
existence to the Mosaic legislation ; and hence the forms of thought, 
faith, and customs which we find sometimes dimly and obscurely 
expressed, and sometimes clearly, in the Pentateuch, refer to an older 
civilisation and a higher order of things touching sciences and art, 
than prevailed among the children of Abraham for nearly a thousand 
years after that patriarch was “brought out of the Ur of the Chaldee.” 

Many facts go to prove how thoroughly Sabeanism was incor- 
porated with all the affairs of life at that period, and the Hebrew 
language, however it originated (and the language so called was not 
invented by the Jews), must have had its idioms developed by a 
nation of Sabean worshippers, whose faith and customs, secular and 
religious, thoroughly engrained it. Hence the first word of the Bible 
is one whose meaning is derived from the Sabeanites’ divining-tree ; 
“ Ashre,” or “ Blesser,” enters into its radical meaning. “ Berschit” has 
been translated “In the beginning,” but great authorities say that 
“‘ principling, or organising energy would be more abstractly sublime 
and correct.” It thus becomes clear that the language of the Jews, 
which they must have found ready developed more or less accurately 
to their tongues, was built upon or derived from a nation of Sabean 
worshippers who had attained a high state of civilisation before the 
existence of Abraham. 

The divining-tree of the Sabeans, by which horoscopes were 
anciently ascertained (to be engraved on seals and signets in symbolical 
characters), the ancient calendar made, and the sacred cycle deter- 
mined, shows another point of the ancient Scriptures. 

The term “Ashre” has been capriciously used, maltreated, and 
falsely rendered, so as to be totally misunderstood by ordinary 
VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. hk 
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readers of the Scriptures. At the time they were translated into 
English the Sabean divining-tree Ashre was not understood, either 
as to character or use. Hence we have such strangely dissimilar 
renderings of the term. While writing, I have now lying before me 
a drawing of an Ashre, taken from a Babylonian cylinder, a very 
curious instrument; but it is not easy to understand how it was 
worked by the diviner. The term has been grossly treated: some- 
times called “blesser,” and sometimes “a grove of trees,” than 
which nothing can be more dissimilar, making it not only impossible 
for uncritical readers to know what is meant by the text, but giving 
a totally erroneous idea. 

We know that terms referring to obsolete customs and forgotten 
instruments, the manner of using which has become a lost art, 
cannot be very felicitously rendered in a foreign language by any 
linguist ; but when there is an utter ignorance of the custom and 
thing itself the result will not, cannot, be distinguished by truth and 
accuracy. Two or three instances are submitted to illustrate the 
subject. Deut. ii., 20: “Thou shalt not plant a grove (Ashre) of 
any trees near the altar of the Lord thy God.” David says in the 
Psalms : “ Blessed (Ashre) is the man, &c.” Now the true meaning 
of Ashre is “ Blesser,” or ‘“‘Advancer;” so that in the last instance the 
true meaning is given; but if the translators had adhered to their 
other way of rendering the term it would have been “Engroved is the 
man,” which would have been nonsense. Therefore, to render Ashre 
“ grove” or “grove of trees,” which is frequently the case, conveys a 
totally false meaning. It is presumed that Julius Bates gives the true 
rendering : “Thou shalt not set up any Ashre of any wood ;” or 
“Thou shalt not fix up an Ashre under any tree near the altar of the 
Lord thy God.” ‘The term does not refer to natural trees at all, but 
to the setting up of the divining-tree of the Sabeanites. The instance 
of Leah in naming the child of her handmaid Jacob’s son, confirms 
this view. “And Leah said, ‘Happy am I: the daughters shall call 
me blessed.’ And she called his name Ashre”—that is, “ Blesser,” or 
“ Advancer.” This historical fact also shows that at that early period 
of the Jewish people the Sabean faith prevailed, giving rites, customs, 
and influences, sociai and religious. 

The Ashre used by Abraham and his posterity was precisely of the 
same character as that used by the Sabean nations; but an absurd 
idea of it is given in 2 Kings, xvil., 10: “And they set them up 
images and groves in every high hill, and under every green tree.” 
“Groves,” in our sense of the word, set up under “ every green tree,” 
is simply ridiculous. Manasseh “made a grove and set it up in the 
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house of the Lord.” A divining-tree instrument might be easily set 
up in the Temple, though profanely according to the law; but a 
“grove of trees” could not be so readily established in such a 
place. Take one more illustration out of many that might be 
adduced. According to Josephus, Abraham was learned in the 
knowledge of the stars, or hosts of heaven. He lived in Arabia, 
where the science of astronomy was first studied. Hence he could 
divine a divination, make his own horoscope, or cast his nativity, as 
it is called in modern days—arrange his own sign, to be engraved on 
his seal or signet; as we say, “marshalling his coat of arms” by 
symbolical imagery. It is said in Gen. xxi., 33, “Abraham planted 
a grove (Ashre), and called on the name of the Lord.” He erected 
a divining-tree instrument, and with no reproach to his faith, for he 
saw through the signs in the starry hosts of heaven, and the divine 
powers and potentates then supposed to reside in them, as indicated 
by the Ashre, the things signified. 

A thousand years after Abraham the divine penmen of the Jews 
believed the Sabean faith, that the constellations—the stars of 
heaven—were the mansions of presiding powers, subordinate deities, 
without which belief the following striking quotation has no meaning: 
“The stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” We find (2 Kings, 
xxiii.) that Hilkiah “brought out the grove from the House of 
the Lord, and burnt it at the brook Kedron, and stamped it small to 
powder ;” showing clearly that the divining-tree instrument only is 
meant by the term “grove.” In verse 7 it is said, “ And he broke 
down the houses of the Sodomites that were by the house of the 
Lord, where the women wove hangings for the grove.” The whole 
chapter gives us a picture of the moral degradation of the Jews so 
loathsome and revolting that we are utterly unable to understand 
how a people who had for a long series of ages been under the 
special government of Jehovah, under a Theocracy, could be so 
enormously wicked. Either the Theocracy was a great delusion, or 
the priestly executives of Jehovah’s will were diabolically wicked 
beyond those who sought to violate the very angels of God, and were 
consumed by fire and brimstone in the Cities of the Plains. 

From what has been said, it will not be difficult to see the connec- 
tion there is between the use of ancient seals and signets and their 
symbolical devices and the development of modern heraldry. All 
the principal signs of the ars heraldica have been derived from the 
symbolical figures used in the ancient mythological and astrological 
system of Sabeanism. The ancient Egyptian and Chaldean Magi 
had as severely defined a science of heraldry as we have at the 
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present time, but it was connected with the religious sentiment in a 
manner not now recognised. It was, in fact, a part of a theological 
belief, and was taught by a privileged and sacred body of persons 
who were supposed to be divinely appointed in a higher but in an 
analogous manner to the Herald’s College, established by King 
Richard the Third. By their fiat all regal ceremonies, solemnities, 
contracts, institutions, instalments, births, and marriages were regu- 
lated, and especially funerals, by which the departed spirit was 
supposed to be religiously conducted from this world to the next, 
and by a divine apotheosis became one with Osiris, the Infinite and 
Eternal. 

It may be true that our system of heraldry was not developed till 
the closing years of the medizval period, yet there are no grounds to 
conclude that it was, properly speaking, a new institution ; for the 
signs and symbols, as before stated, belonged to the ancient system, 
of which seals and signets formed an important and interesting part. 
It is quite evident that heraldic emblazonry was an institution of 
the early Greeks, and this would take us beyond the period of Homer 
and Hesiod. 

The celebrated “ Bayeux Tapestry” is an elaborate delineation 
of the symbols at the time of the Norman Conquest, a.p. 1066. In 
Debrett’s Peerage” it is well stated—“ The earliest Roll of Arms 
of which we have any notice is in the reign of Henry III., and the 
-eign of Edward I. presents us with the earliest document extant. 
The famous ‘ Roll of Caerlaverock,’ a poem in old Norman French, 
rehearses the names and armorial ensigns of all the barons, knights, 
&c., who attended Edward at the siege of Caerlaverock Castle, a.p. 
1300. Heraldry is therein for the first time presented to us as a 
science. The principal rules and terms of the art were then in 
existence, and from about that time the latter are continually found 
in the fabliaux and romances of France and England.” In a figura- 
tive sense, the heraldic shield or field represents the ancient firmament, 
and the charges the houses or mansions in which resided the powers, 
potentates, and dominions which guided the constellations. They 
were of greater or less dignity—or, argent, gules, azure, sable, vert, 
purpure, sanguine, tenne. It is not a little singular that these repre- 
sent the sun, moon, and the seven planets known to the ancient 
Magi. This subject is perhaps too recondite to be here further pur- 
sued. We will, therefore, take a brief but general glance at the 
mottoes of the armorial bearings of our nobility now surviving on 
their arms, the representatives of ancient seals and signets. The 
mottoes are more or less expressive of qualities or purposes, which 
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may by a figure of speech be called characteristics of the family 
whose coat of arms they accompany as a general illustration of the 
emblazonry. This view, however, more particularly applies to the 
original or primitive shield, for the various quarterings through the 
intermarriage of families have complicated the symbolical figures so 
that the harmony between the marshalling and the motto is in a con- 
siderable degree destroyed. It is no less a fact that present owners 
of coats of arms and mottoes do not necessarily inherit those virtues 
for the possession of which the original grant was made, and not 
unfrequently the character is more discordant with the motto than 
the motto is with the symbols on the shield. Were it otherwise, it 
would only be necessary to consult that admirable work, “ Debrett’s 
Peerage and Baronetage,” to learn the leading moral, civil, and per- 
sonal qualities and virtues of the nobles of the land in which we 
live. No doubt there are some, possibly many, whose mottoes 
indicate the character of those who own them, being full of signi- 
ficance, embodying principles at once simple and important, while 
others express concentrated knowledge, purpose, and experience. 
Let us glance at a few mottoes by way of illustrating the general 
object of this article. 

The Marquis of Abercorn’s is “ Sola nobilitas virtus.” This does 
not recognise that social—which may with propriety be called con- 
ventional—nobility which in these days is accepted as the genuine 
article, and obtained by that fortunate conjunction of circumstances 
called birth. If one admits Dr. Johnson’s definition of virtue by 2 
negative process, that a man must do something more than his duty to 
be virtuous, it pretty clearly shows that that “ virtue” which is the 
“only nobility” consists not in the condition in which one happens 
to be born, but in good and great actions. For a man with such a 
motto to plume himself upon his birth is a cruel satire on his own 
dignity. 

The Marquis of Aylesbury’s motto, “ Fuimus” (We have been), may 
be viewed as expressing regret or triumph ; hence its influence on the 
mind of the owner of it may inspire melancholy or inglorious ease— 
scarcely mirthfulness or noble aspirations. 

The Earl of Albemarle’s motto inculcates a high moral lesson, “‘ Ne 
cede malis” (“Do not yield to misfortune”), while Earl Annesley’s 
“ Virtutis amore” (“From the love of virtue”) breathes the true spirit 
of life and the correct principle of human action. The “Always ready” 
(“ Toujours pret”)—of Earl Antrim indicates the high civil, social, and 
patriotic qualities which conspire to make a practical man. Baron 
Bagton’s “ Antiquum obtineus ” (“* Possessing antiquity ”), irrespective 
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of other considerations, has but small merit as a signet motto. 
Viscount Bangor’s “ Sub cruce salus” (“Salvation beneath the Cross”) 
sufficiently tells its import and its age. Many mottoes of a pious 
character, of which this may be taken as a fair specimen, are borne 
by the English nobility and gentry. 

The Duke of Bedford’s motto may be either pithy or petulant— 
“ Che sara sara” (“What will be, willbe”). It is an old saw worthy the 
wisdom of a washerwoman or a wiseacre ; while that of Earl Berkeley, 
“Dieu avec nous” (“God with us ”), has all the vanity of its French 
original, united to the presumption of English sectarianism. ‘ Amo” 
(“I love”), the motto of the Duke of Buccleuch, is so absolute and yet 
so indefinite that it may be by the addition of a substantive (and it 
has no meaning without one) either good or bad or indifferent, 
heavenly, earthly, sensual, or devilish. 

That of Earl Cornwath is downright vernacular and nobly heroical 
—“ I dare ”—breathing the spirit of chivalry and smacking of the 
“tented field ;” while “‘ Watch and pray” (“ Vigilate et orate”) of 
Baron Castlemain is monkish or puritanical. Earl Castle-Stuart’s 
motto commands in good English “ Forward”—tringing with the 
metal and mettle which wins victories on all the battle fields of life— 
and “Semper paratus ” (“‘ Always ready”) on the banner of Baron 
Clifford nobly supports the same “ sentiment” or command. 

There is something philosophically smart and inspiring in the 
motto of Baron Cranworth: “ Post nubila Phoebus” (“ After clouds, 
sunshine”); and not less so the “‘In omnia paratus” (“Prepared for all 
things”) of Baron Dunalley. The vernacular, “Strike,” of Baron 
Hawke, is strikingly in harmony with the name of the thing originally 
signified, and “Now or never” (“ Nunc aut nunquam”) of Earl 
Kilmorey inspires a kindred sentiment of heroism. 

Some mottoes are mystical for a purpose, as was that of Earl 
Kintore, “ Que amissa salva” (“What was lost is safe ”)—referring to 
the regalia of Scotland preserved by the first Earlof Kintore. Baron 
Langford’s “Bear and forbear” is eminently philosophical and 
pregnant with great practical wisdom ; while the Marquis Tweeddale’s 
“Spare nought” inculcates the very opposite qualities. Equally 
demonstrative and characteristic is the motto of Baron Westbury, 
“Tthel,” (“Pride,”) the Welsh name of the family, a quality not 
particularly amiable. 

Such are some of the most striking mottoes of the English peerage, 
which they bear on their arms as family distinctions, and which had 
their origin as already stated. 

The mottoes of the baronets and gentry of England are of course 
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in principle the same as those of the peers and royal family, but 
there appears to be a greater tendency to the Cesarian famous 
despatch “Veni, vidi, vici.” The following, freely taken from Debrett’s 
admirable work, will illustrate the fact :— 

“ Loyalty,” “ Devotion,” “ Activity,” “Ready,” “ Actively,” “ In- 
nocent and True,” “ Hallelujah,” “ Liberty,” “Country,” “ Unity,” 
“ Think,” “ Persevere,” “ Forward,” “Forget Not,” “Take Care,” 
“* Firm,” “ Watch.” 

“T fiy high” is the acme of conceitedness, and “ Never give in” 
is a good motto for a fighting family like that of Sir John Lawrence 
of Indian renown, who bears it ; but of far more worth is the truth 
inculcated by the motto of the Clifford family, “ Virtus mille scuta ” 
—“ Virtue is equal to a thousand shields.” 

In bringing these observations to a close we cannot refrain from 
remarking the singular fact that the literal signs and symbols of the 
ancients have been preserved for four or five thousand years, generally 
signifying the same material objects, though the spiritual existences 
and divine principles which were originally symbolised have been 
totally lost to the public mind, and but dimly discerned by the most 
astute student of the past systems of thought, cosmogony, and 
theology. These have been from time to time often readjusted 
through the countless cycles of past existence, supplementing the 
theories which governed humanity in its aspirations after a knowledge 
of the Unknown, if not unknowable, and supplanting them accord- 
ing to the exigencies and postulates of an enlarged life. However 
large the utterance, it is not too much to say that all the mystical 
signs and symbols of Grecian mythology, of the Greek Church and 
Roman Catholicism, and of Freemasonry, had a common origin, and 
they are referrible to the same common paternity as heraldry and 


ancient seals and signets. 
James HUuTCHINGS. 





MAKING THE WORST OF IT. 
BY JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 





CHAPTER IV. 


SUNSHINE. 


HE most impressible thing on earth is the face of man. 
Not the features, but the countenance. The grooms in 
a stud stable, who are constantly with horses, become 
horsey in countenance as well as in garment. The 
countenance of the shepherd is sheepish. The dog fancier might be 
attired in the choicest productions of the tailor’s art, but so long as 
his face was visible his trade would be known. The influence of 
man on man is greatest. Children of one family differ in feature, yet 
there is a family likeness because they have been subject to the same 
mental impressions ; for that which we call the countenance is the 
shining forth or reflection of the mind. Husband and wife, when 
the bond is the strong, holy union of hearts, grow wonderfully alike ; 
and the likeness in countenance is made more conspicuous by same- 
ness in manner. 

How soon when there is change of association there is change of 
countenance and unlikeness! When, after long years, we return to 
some memory-cherished spot, perhaps the house in which the days of 
our youth were passed, we are startled at the imperfection of our 
memory. The rooms are larger or smaller, richer or poorer than we 
thought they were. We recollect the old tree, and the shady corner 
in which grew the lilies of the valley that we gathered for the fair 
victim of our first essay in love making; but the garden is not the 
garden we expected. Or if, after years of separation, we meet a 
friend, a school comrade, or a college chum, it is improbable that 
the intimacy will be renewed. Old friend, I love you as in the 
olden time, but you are not as you were in the olden time. You 
have grown so strange that I cannot be with you as I was in the 
years before the flood, in the days of our youth. I am more intimate 
with the new-fledged friends, though, may be, I love them less. My 
schoolfellow, my playmate, feels as I feel, and we may remain fast 
friends, but intimate companionship is impossible. 
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Henry Clayton was for the first days a stranger at home. In 
prison and in exile the memory of his home had never slept. No 
incident, however trivial, was forgotten. And when he came home 
he was, he knew not why, disappointed. Not in the loving wel- 
come from his wife; but the home was not altogether homely to him. 
The change was in him much more than in his home, but he knew 
it not. The transplanted tree is drooping. Shall we move it back 
to its native earth? Yes, for it will surely die if left in the foreign 
soil, yet the roots may not be able to re-affiliate with the mother 
earth. 

The mighty affection of the wife triumphed, and before Henry had 
been back a month the strange strangeness had well nigh passed away. 
But the child was not reconciled, and her coldness chilled the heart 
of her father. She obeyed her mother, and addressed Henry as her 
father, but it was too manifest that her salutation was merely lip 
homage. She never spoke to him except to answer a question. She 
never looked at him, even when speaking to him. She never kissed 
him, and shrank from him when he kissed her. Alice did not 
believe that Henry was her father. Her mother told her so, and she 
did not deny it, but she did not in very deed and in her heart 
believe the statement. 

Henry bore with the child. So did the mother outwardly, but not 
inwardly. Her anger begat dislike, and she began to look upon her 
child as an affliction, and not a blessing. Once or twice Ann 
wrestled with the growing unkindness, and vainly, for the child 
offended her daily. Nor could the mother altogether conceal her ill- 
feeling ; and Alice wished the more fervently that Henry had not 
come to make her unhappy. 

It was the third Sunday after the return. 

“ Are you going to church to-night, Ann?” asked Henry. 

“* Not if you wish me to remain at home with you.” 

“Oh no. I will walk as far as the church with you.” 

Father, mother, and child set forth. Alice was about to take her 
mother’s arm, but Ann repulsed her, and she walked behind. When 
they were at the church porch Ann said, “ We shall soon be home, 
dear.” 

**T think I will go in with you. It can’t harm me.” 

Ann was delighted, and for the first time since his imprisonment 
Henry entered a place of worship. He had almost forgotten how to 
kneel. During no part of the service did his lips move, but his face 
showed that the words of prayer and the hymns of praise moved his 
heart not a little. 
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On the return from church there was supper, and, being Sunday 
night, Alice was at the table. Directly the meal was over she was 
told to go to bed. Mrs. Clayton had become peremptory to the 
girl, and she rose hastily, lighted her candle, and kissed her mother. 
The mother did not return the kiss. To her child her lips had 
become rigid as marble. 

Then Alice went to her father. He kissed her cheek, and for the 
first time since she was a prattling child she kissed him. The hot 
blood flushed her face ; his was pale. She put both her arms about 
his neck, and he stooped to her, and she kissed him again, and said, 
‘Father, dear, for you are my father, and I have been very wicked. I 
will be good to you, and love you.” 

He took the girl on his knee and nursed her, as if the last time he 
had done so were yesterday, and his girl were still a prattling child. 

Ann saw what had happened, and she stole from the room. The 
reconciliation of child to father filled her with joy and thankfulness. 
Not for her own sake, not for the sake of Alice, but for the sake of 
her husband. Apart from his happiness she had no thought of hap- 
piness. Deep, unselfish, and ever growing love may be rare, but not 
so rare as the cynic thinks. Ann Clayton is a type of a class, a type 
of the women who inspire men by their affection, and who save 
society from the corruption that would ensue from utter selfishness. 

Oh! the more than magic power of pure love! The embrace, the 
recognition, the pledge of love from his child suddenly transformed 
Henry Clayton. The dead heart was alive again. The strength and 
health of the crushed spirit was renewed. 

“Ever since our Alice spoke to me, Ann, the words that were 
sung to-night, ‘Lord, now lettest thou Thy servant depart in peace,’ 
have been in my ears, and in my mind, and in my heart. Not that 
I wish to die, Ann, for I feel that I can live a better life, and I will 
do so.” 

They sat by the fireside talking for hours about the past and 
about the future. 

“Henry, dear, you are yourself to-night. You look as you did 
before our sorrow.” 

Next day Henry walked with Alice to her school, and was waiting 
for her when she came out of school. He was loving to her as a 
lover. In the afternoon he went to town, and called on Mr. Stot. 
The eminent detective eyed his visitor while he shook hands with 
him. 

“Glad to see you looking nearer the nines than you were t’other 
night. Take the word of one who is up in human nature, which is 
the usefullest art going, that tracking a serpent which has stung you 
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aint paying sport, and if it were, flustering aint the way to catch 
your serpent.” 

“T have called on you about that business. I agree with you that 
Mellish is dead, and so we will stop the pursuit.” 

“T said we might bury him on suspicion. I did not say he was 
dead.” 

“Not dead!” exclaimed Henry. “What has happened? Do 
you think he is alive? Do you know he is alive ?” 

Ann would not at this moment have said that her husband looked 
as he did before their sorrow. His very features were distorted by 
inhuman hate. Well, not inhuman, but human, for what hate is so 
horrible, so godless as human hate ? 

“Why,” replied the detective, “lightning itself is slower than a 
hamstrung tortoise compared to the pace you rush at conclusions. 
No, Mr. Clayton, I don’t know that he is alive. I don’t think 
he is alive. But not having the body, we can’t swear, except circum- 
stantially, that he is dead, and, according to your instructions, I will 
keep a look out.” 

For two or three minutes there was silence. Then Henry spoke 
slowly, firmly, but with evident effort : 

“ Whether he is dead or living, stop the pursuit. If you find him, 
I should have to see him, and to avenge a wrong that can never be 
redressed. It is better for those I love that I should not know Mellish 
lives. I will count him dead. If he is living, let him not cross my 
path. That is all.” 

“Which is a wise resolution,” said Mr. Stot. “It is to me 
what I call an unawares pleasure, which is always the sweetest ; for 
after the way you raved about vengeance I should have sworn all 
the oaths ever invented that you would never forgive that enemy, so 
long as white is white and black is black.” 

“And I do not forgive him. If he were alive, and I could kill 
him without bringing sorrow to those I love, I would do it. That 
being impossible, whether he is dead or alive he shall be dead to me, 
unless he crosses my path.” 

“That’s what I call a genuine business view. If revenge pays, 
have it if you can get it. If it don’t pay, cut it if you can.” 

When Henry left, Mr. Stot whistled two or three bars of a tune 
something like a parody on “ Rule, Britannia.” 

“‘Can’t see to the bottom of this well. It’s likely to be the wife’s 
doing ; for a fellow who is fond of his wife shifts with her whims as 
a weathercock does with the wind. Wouldn’t Mellish dance a jig 
if he knew it! But he won't through this child! First, I don’t like 
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him for swindling me. Next, I hate him for doing his paltry little 
best to get me into a bother. And, moreover, he might go abroad 
to be out of harm’s way, and he is useful to me, or may be so. What 
a mighty power it is to know men’s secrets !” 

Henry was merry that evening. He played with Alice, and laughed 
as he had not done for many years. When he was alone with his 
wife he told her what he had intended to do about Mellish, and how 
he had resolved to forego his revenge. 

“Oh, Henry dear, such revenge would have been cruel to Alice 
and to yourself. Then our child could not have said ‘ My father has 
been afflicted, but he is guiltless of crime.’” 

“Yet, Ann, it is hard to forego revenge.” 

“ Harder still, my dearest, to do a wrong that cannot be undone.” 

“Well, old love, I will not do the wrong. Are you satisfied?” 

The answer was a kiss. 

“ Has our little one seen the old home since I went away ?” 

To Henry his child was still a little child. 

“ After that dreadful day we never looked at the house. I had not 
the courage, and truly not the wish.” 

“When Alice comes from school to-morrow we will visit the old 
place, and then, Ann, we will try to forget the past sorrow and live 
for the days to come.” 

After a long and stormy voyage there is the enjoyment of home. 
Human life has been again and again compared to a voyage, because the 
comparison is so true and so exact. With some—with most of us—the 
voyage is an alternation of sunshine and darkness, of calm and storm. 
Others, when the land—the better land—is in sight can tell only of 
a prosperous voyage, during which the winds and the waves were never 
violent. Others throughout have been in suffering and peril, knowing 
no calm save when the tried and labouring ship, still throbbing and 
trembling, rested for a moment in the dread abyss betwixt the angry 
wave just overcome and the angry wave ahead. Yet the com- 
parison is not altogether perfect. Some ships are wrecked and reach 
not the destined port. With men, whether the voyage of life be 
calm or stormy, the end is the same, the destined port is reached. 
All at length pass through the gloomy straits of Death into the haven 
of the Life Immortal. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A STORMY DAY. 


ALIcE tripped merrily to school, for she had in her hand a note 
from her mother to Miss Barnes, asking that she might be allowed to 
return home at half-past eleven. She knew nothing of the proposed 
visit to the old home, but her father had told her that they were going 
to town, that they would dine in town, and after dinner go to the 
theatre. 

The theatre! Alice was fourteen years old, yet she had not seen 
a theatre. She had heard of the theatre, she had read of the theatre, 
and she had often asked her mother to go to the theatre. She asked 
in vain. In the years of sorrow Ann could not visit the theatre, 
and her child could not do so without her. Great, then, was the delight 
of Alice when her father said, ‘‘ After we have had a nice little dinner, 
with lots of pudding, we will go to the theatre.” The promised treat 
kept her awake, and was the subject of her dreams. - Most antici- 
pated treats disappoint us. They do not satisfy the over-stimulated 
appetite of the imagination. But the theatre is an exception. It is 
only when we become morbidly critical that the stage does not amuse 
us, and it may be that frequently those who find fault have neverthe- 
less been beguiled from their care and had their jaded minds 
recreated. 

They were to set off fcr the day’s excursion as soon as Alice came 
from school, and Mrs. Clayton and her husband were in the parlour 
ready to start. Ann was at the piano. 

“‘ Yes, Ann, that is the piece. I remember the last time you played 
it tome. Iwas dancing baby about the room, and it was the night 
before our trouble began. Once since then I heard it played by a 
procession band in Australia, and I think, though I did not know it 
then, that hearing the dear old tune made me too homesick to keep 
my resolution—my foolish resolution—not again to see you and our 
little one.” 

“It is more than ten years since I have played it. Music has 
been hateful to me, though I have taught it for Alice’s sake. But I 
have never played the music of our happy time.” 

“It is twelve o’clock. Alice should be here.” 

“‘ Miss Barnes is not particularly obliging, dear. She likes to show 
her authority ; and Alice will bring a note informing me that she 
could not leave at half-past eleven without disturbing a class.” 

“‘T wish Miss Barnes had been more obliging on this occasion- 
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See how the day has darkened, and darkness at noon does not pass 
away. I like to start in sunshine.” 

“Oh, Henry, I hope it will not rain. It will be a great dis- 
appointment.” 

“ The rain shan’t keep us at home, Ann.” 

There was a loud knock. As loud as the knock of a footman, 
and longer. A knock intended to announce the importance of the 
visitor. 

“Some one called to talk about the progress of her daughter, or 
to grumble at my week’s holiday. I wish we had started!” 

But Mrs. Clayton was wrong: Alice came in with Miss Barnes. 
The schoolmistress was a tall, scraggy miss, who had been “about 
thirty” for twenty years. Her “Good morning, ma’am,” was sharp 
and the reverse of cordial ; and when she saw Mr. Clayton she stood 
still, and her thin, faded face flushed. 

“ May I beg the favour of a word in private, Mrs. Clayton ?” 

But Mrs. Clayton and her husband were too startled by the appear- 
ance of Alice to notice Miss Barnes, or heed her question. The girl 
was crying violently, and she clung to her mother, hiding her face in 
her cloak. 

“ What does this mean?” asked Mrs. Clayton. “ Alice is a good 
girl, and I am sorry she should be punished.” 

“JT have not punished your daughter, Mrs. Clayton; and if you 
will let me have a minute with you alone I will explain what has 
happened.” 

“* My wife has no secrets from her husband,” said Henry. 

“So you are Mr. Clayton! And you say it quite openly, too.” 

“‘T suppose our domestic affairs are not your business,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Clayton. 

“ Not without they are made so, ma’am ; but, however unpleasant 
it may be, it shall never be said that I did not do my duty to the 
very letter, to the very crossing of a t and the dotting of an i.” 

Suddenly it occurred to both husband and wife that the visit of 
Miss Barnes had something to do with their great sorrow. Henry 
was the first to speak. 

“Go on, madam.” 

“T will, sir, request you to premise that I simply tell with my 
tongue what I have heard with my ears, that I am only for the time 
a human parrot, having no opinion about the words I speak.” 

“We want no gossip,” said Mrs. Clayton, quickly, “and we wish 
you good morning.” 

“No, Ann, we will hear the gossip. What is it, Miss Barnes?” 
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“They do say, Mr. Clayton, that you have been away for many 
years from your family, and ”—Miss Barnes hesitated—“ and that you 
could not help it.” 

‘* Perhaps they said I was a felon ?” 

“ They did, Mr. Clayton, but I could not believe it. I felt sure 
that such a respectable, well-conducted lady as Mrs. Clayton could 
not have had a husband and that a girl like Alice could not have a 
felon for a father. But for the sake of my school I was obliged to 
come here to be able to contradict the report on authority.” 

“ We have heard enough of your gossip,” said Mrs. Clayton, “ and 
you can go.” 

“Not so, Ann. Let Miss Barnes hear the truth. Madam, ten 
years ago I was falsely charged with attempting to stab a man in a 
quarrel and I was convicted.” 

“Oh dear! I shall never get over the disgrace and the blow. It 
will be my ruin! How dared you, madam,” asked Miss Barnes, 
turning to Mrs. Clayton, “to send a felon’s daughter to a respectable 
school ?” 

“ Do you not hear he was innocent ?” 

“That does not do away with his being a felon.” 

“Who told you that I had been a felon?” 

“No one; I got this,” replied Miss Barnes, putting a letter on the 
table. 

Henry took it and read as follows :— 


“ Mapam,—I am informed that you have the daughter of a re- 
turned convict in your school. Her name is Alice Clayton. If you 
want to keep your school together you had better get rid of the 
felon’s daughter. “A FRIEND.” 


“You can go, madam. What is due to you shall be sent to you.” 

“ How can you pay me for the disgrace, and the injury, and the 
ruin of my school and of my reputation? How” 

Henry pointed to the door. 

“Go! and without another word.” 

The look and voice of Henry alarmed Miss Barnes, and she de- 
parted in haste, banging the parlour door and the street door after 
her. 

Mrs. Clayton pushed Alice from her and, embracing her husband, 
said, “It is a trial for us, dearest, but do not let that woman make 
us all unhappy.” 

“Tt is a brand—it is a brand. The only places I do not shame 
are the prison and the hulks.” 
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“ Henry, for my sake, for I am and have ever been your loving 
wife, for my sake, Henry, and for our child’s, do not despair.” 

“The felon’s child! Speak to her, Ann.” 

“ Alice, come here and kiss your father.” 

“*Oh! why did he come home to make us miserable ?” 

“‘Wretch !” exclaimed Mrs. Clayton, and if Henry had not caught 
her arm she would have struck Alice. 

“The child is just, even if she is not generous. I ought not to 
have come home.” 

‘Let me tell her all.” 

“ As you like,” replied Henry, sitting in the easy chair. 

Without taking off her bonnet and cloak, Mrs. Clayton took the 
girl to the sofa and told her tale of sorrow. She spoke first of the 
happy days, of the happy home, of how her father loved her, fondled 
her, played with her, watched over her. Then she told about the 
heavy misfortune, of the conviction of the father although he was 
guiltless. She spoke of the long and weary years of suffering, of how 
the father, in prison and in exile, had never ceased to love and to 
think of his child. 

“Oh! Alice, how he loves you I cannot tell; love him, and 
God will bless your love !” 

She took Alice to where her husband was seated. 

“ Alice wants to kiss you and to comfort you, dearest.” 

The father stooped and kissed her, but she did not speak or kiss 
him, and shrank from him, clinging more closely to her mother. 

“Go to your bedroom, Alice,” said Mrs. Clayton. “ Henceforth 
I am not your mother, nor you my child, except in name.” 

The girl left the room without a reply, and without raising her 
eyes. 

“T am going into the City.” 

“ What for, Henry? Can I go with you ?” 

“No, Ann, I must have a sharp walk, and alone.” 

“ Henry, you will not let that cruel girl drive you from home, and 
leave me heartbroken and without hope. Another parting, Henry, 
would kill me.” 

“T must think ; I must think. I shall return at night, after Alice 
is in bed. I do not love her less. I wish I did. For you are right, 
Ann, she is cruel indeed.” 

Henry mounted an omnibus. The driver was talkative. He 
asked Mr. Clayton what he thought of the weather, whether he had 
seen a finer piece of horseflesh in a “bus than the roan mare, and 
what was his opinion about the g-eat jewel robbery. When you are 
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disposed for silence any talker is annoying, but a talker who asks 
questions is unbearably irritating. Mr. Clayton alighted and walked. 
He entered Mr. Stot’s office just as the great man hunter and bill 
discounter was casing his hands in kid. 

“Why, Mr. Clayton, your luck is miles ahead of any in my little 
experience. People come here scores of times and never set eyes 
on me. You come morning, noon, and night, and always spot me.” 

“T will not detain you many minutes.” 

“No occasion for apologising, Mr. Clayton. I keep cats to look 
after my mice, and can call my soul my own without being any the 
poorer. I was only going to do half a dozen natives and half of 
stout. Will you join me? There is nothing like oysters and double 
brown for the manufacture of backbone, and what is a fellow worth 
without backbone, and plenty of it ?” 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Stot, I can’t eat.” 

“Go to a doctor. So long as you can eat, nature may right you, 
but if you can’t eat, it’s die or doctor, if not both. However, come 
into my den and discharge your cargo of news, and maybe you will 
get hungry enough for oysters.” 

When the door was closed Mr. Stot put himself before the fire, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and began to whistle, hum, and hiss 
his favourite medley of “ Rule, Britannia” and “ A Frog he would a 
wooing go.” 

“What's the hitch, Mr. Clayton? Your face tells me something 
has gone head over heels and upside down.” 

Henry told Mr. Stot about Miss Barnes. 

“‘ People find fault with the law, Mr. Clayton, but it’s awfully queer 
justice outside the law. Suppose you’re guilty, when the law has 
given you tit for tat, in the shape of punishment for the offence, the 
law sets you free. Society don’t do anything of the sort. Religious 
society will hand you a tract at the end of a pair of tongs, and tell 
you to seek the forgiveness of God, but religious society won’t let 
you come near it. You are good enough for God, but an awful 
sight too bad for human piety.” 

The distinguished man hunter lighted a cigar, of which he had 
twisted off the end whilst speaking. 

“You are right, Mr. Stot; there is no chance of my being let 
alone.” 

“Why, of course, there is. It’s only moving to another neigh- 
bourhood. There are scores of worlds in London, and one world 
knows nothing whatever of another. What makes you feel it like 
the tickling of an open wound is that you were not guilty. If I 
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were in for a spell of penal, let me deserve it. You're none the 
better off for being innocent, and have the awful aggravation 
of feeling every moment that you don’t deserve what you are 
getting.” 

Henry told Mr. Stot that he thought of leaving the country, and, 
being pressed for his reason, he confided to the man hunter the 
conduct of Alice. 

“ Poor girl, I do not blame her, Mr. Stot. I only pity her and 
love her, and I hate myself for returning and giving her this 
sorrow.” 

“ Well, Mr. C., I beg to say that my view is the direct opposite. 
I do blame her, though I don’t believe in young girls, and never 
heard of one that was worth her salt in the way of affection. More- 
over, because the child cares no more for her father than the hoof of 
a horse does for the animal from which it grows, it does not follow 
that the father is to divorce himself from a good wife, and sentence 
himself to be an outcast for life.” 

Henry did not reply, for the remarks of Mr. Stot had awakened 
him to a sense of what he owed to his wife. He experienced a 
sudden revulsion of feeling. His idol of clay was broken. He 
would henceforth strive to repay the love of his wife, and, as for 
Alice, she should obey the rule of her mother. 

“If I stood in your boots I should ease the corn by packing 
the young ma’am to a first rate school. And if you choose to call 
yourself by some other name there is no law to stop you. Though 
it is not a case of must, and few like a change of name unless well 
paid for the hocus pocus.” 

“ T think I shall follow your advice, Mr. Stot.” 

“ Don’t think about it; make up your mind to do it, and it will be 
done.” 

“Tt shall be done. Do you know that handwriting?” asked - 
Henry, giving the anonymous letter sent to Miss Barnes. ~ 

“No. It looks a sham hand.” ; 

“ Why should the writer disguise his writing? If Mellish is alive 
he may have written that note.” 

* Now, Mr. Clayton, that’s what I call shooting at the moon. Of 
all the evidence that I have come across—and that is enough to make 
you disbelieve in any evidence—handwriting is the worst. The ex- 
perts will always swear on the side that pays them, and with a clear 
conscience, too. Moreover, Mellish would keep out of your way. 
A man always fears the man he has wronged.” 

When Henry left Mr. Stot’s offices the rain that had been so long 
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threatening came down in torrents. Henry took shelter under a 
doorway. 

“T will take the first cab that passes.. Stot is right. I have been 
unjust and cruel to Ann, and a fool to my own happiness. Come 
what may, I shall never again be unjust and cruel to my wife.” 

A hansom appeared, and Henry hailed it. It was engaged. 
When Henry held up his hand the occupant looked out and drew 
back. All the colour left Henry’s face, and he stood for a moment as 
if spell-bound. 

“ Tt’s Mellish !” he exclaimed, and ran afterthe cab. The rain was 
heavy, and the Strand was deserted. The cab went at a rattling 
pace, and had a good start. Henry shouted to the cabman to stop, 
but the driver did not hear or did not heed him. Henry was gaining 
rapidly on the cab, and in two or three minutes would have caught 
it. In his hot haste he knocked against a woman carrying a basket 
of oranges on her head. The vendor of oranges reeled, and her 
oranges were scattered on the pavement and in the road. Henry was 
rushing on when a policeman caught his arm. Henry turned fiercely 
on the policeman, who relinquished his hold and drew his staff. 

“Tt’s no go. I'll be down on yer if you tries on that game,” said 


the policeman. 
There was a crowd, in spite of the rain which still splashed on the 


pavement. 

“‘T want to catch that cab. I'll give five pounds to any man who 
stops it !” 

There was a shout of derision. 

“You don’t get off with that bid. So just come with me to Bow 
Street, and tell that tale to the inspector. Larking and keeling agin 
an old woman and upsetting her living into the gutter.” 

Henry knew that the cab was out of reach, and that a visit to Bow 
Street might be awkward. 

*T’'ll pay the damage.” 

“It’s a crown that I’ve lost, and the breath knocked out of my 
poor heart,” whimpered the woman, who, with the aid of the crowd, 
had picked up her oranges. 

** Here’s half-a-sovereign for you.” 

“ Blessings on yer,” said the woman, “ Yer a born gentleman, and 
I hope it’s not yourself as is hurt.” 

“You have charged him, and you must come along to the station.” 

“‘ Why, I never said nothing agin the gentleman. How could he 
help me shoving up agin him, when he was running like a dog with 


a boiling kettle tied on his tail ?” 
G2 
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The crowd laughed. The policeman seemed unwilling to lose a 
charge. 

‘You shall have my name and address,” said Henry. “ Keep back 
the crowd.” Henry gave him a blank piece of paper, and cleverly 
slipped a piece of gold into his palm. 

“ Assaulting a constable in the execution of his duty is at least 
fourteen days with hard labour, but it don’t hurt the public if the 
constable is willing to let yer off on the chance of a summons.” 

The policeman settled his belt and resumed his beat amidst the 
jeers of the saturated crowd. Henry walked towards Charing Cross, 
escorted by two or three small gutter boys. He threw them some 
pence, and they ran into Trafalgar Square and stood on their heads 
at the base of the Nelson column, that being the way in which the 
gutter boys of London express joy and gratitude. Henry walked 
about the Strand for hours. He looked into every cab in the hope 
that his enemy might be returning. 

“It was Mellish, I swear. He escaped me to-day, but I shall have 
my hand on him before long.” 

Big Ben solemnly clanged the hour of ten. Henry had not tasted 
food since the morning, and he felt faint and exhausted. 

“‘T must give it up for to-night,” he muttered, and turned into a 
tavern and took some refreshment at the bar. 

Two men were talking of a recent murder. Henry gulped down 
his ale, but could not finish his bread and cheese. 

If he had caught Mellish, another murder would have been talked 
about. He would have been ina cell, handcuffed and closely watched. 
And his wife! 

“Thank God I failed! No, you scoundrel, not even for the sake 
of revenge will I afflict her with a killing sorrow. You will die a 
dog’s death, but not by my hand.” 

Henry got into a cab and drove home. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TOO LATE, 


Tue door was opened to Henry by a strange woman. 

“I’m glad you've come, doctor, for the poor creature seems 
a going.” 

Henry stared at the woman, and gasped for breath. 

“ Aint you the doctor? Oh dear, ifso be you are Mr. Clayton 
bear up, for her life may depend upon it.” 
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Henry wiped the heavy sweat from his brow, and sat upon a chair 
in the passage. 

The servant came from the kitchen with a can in her hand. 

“ Here’s the water, nurse. It is quite boiling, and I’ve put more on. 
Bless me,” exclaimed the girl, “here’s master ! ” 

“Tell him how the poor dear has been took, whilst I go to her,” 
said the nurse, going upstairs with the can of water. 

The girl told Henry that in the afternoon her mistress had been 
very angry with Alice. 

“‘T was bringing in the tea things,” she continued, ‘‘ when I heard 
Miss Alice say as she wished you would never come back. With that 
missis jumped up, and ran at Miss Alice for to strike her, but she 
screamed and moved backwards. Missis did strike at her, and 
whilst hitting at her fell flat on her face, hitting her head against the 
piano. I tried to get missis up, but I could only turn her. Then I 
ran for a doctor, and he came and bled her, and she come to, and 
we got her into bed. When doctor left he told me to get some one 
to be with me, and I got the nurse through the milkman, who knows 
her. Missis has been quiet as a lamb, but is moaning so now that we 
have sent for the doctor. Oh, master!” said the girl sobbing, “ what 
shall we do, what shall we do!” 

As the girl concluded the doctor arrived. Henry stood up. 

“Is there any hope?” 

** You are the lady’s husband ?” 

Yes.” 

“Your wife seems very debilitated and worn. Excuse the ques- 
tion—but has she had any care or trouble?” 

“Years of trouble.” 

“Ah, I thought so. But we must do our best, and hope the best. 
Have you seen her?” 

Henry shook his head. 

“ Come then, but don’t give way before her.” 

Henry followed the doctor upstairs. As the door was opened a 
moan smote upon his ear. 

Ann was lying on her back, one hand clutching the sheet, and the 
other hand pressed on her heart. Her face was pallid—a greenish 
leaden white. Her hair on one side was matted with the blood that 
had flowed from the wound. 

The doctor took her hand from her heart, and felt her pulse. She 
shrank from his touch, and moaned. 

“How are her feet, nurse ?” 

“‘We have put hot water to them, but nothing warms them.” 
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“T shall open another vein.” 

The doctor took Henry aside. 

“The case is critical, Mr. Clayton. You must prepare for the 
worst.” 

“There is no hope?” whispered Henry. 

“There is still life; but it may be that we can only give her 
momentary ease.” 

The vein was opened, but very little blood came. The doctor 
mixed brandy with water, and put some in her mouth. She could 
not swallow, and it trickled from her mouth. She moaned again, 
put her hand to her head, and opened her eyes. 

“Speak to her,” said the doctor. 

Henry bent over the bed and kissed her lips. There was a smile 
of loving recognition. She moved her hand from her head. Henry 
pressed it and held it. He leant upon the bed, and she nestled in 
his arms in the old familiar way. 

She dosed for a few moments. The doctor felt her pulse, and 
shook his head ominously. Henry could not repress a shudder. 

Then Ann woke and sighed. Not a sigh of relief, but a stifled 
sigh of suffering. The doctor put some brandy and water into her 
mouth. There was a slight convulsion of the throat, but she did not 
swallow it. Her lips moved, and Henry kissed them. 

There was another movement of the lips, and a low, gurgling 
noise. 

“‘ She sleeps,” whispered Henry. 

The doctor put his hand to her heart. 

“ Mr. Clayton,” said the doctor, “she has gone before you. She 
sleeps the sleep we must all sleep.” 

The Dread Destroyer had triumphed. 

Had triumphed and fled. 

When she lay on the pillow there was no trace of pain on her face. 
There was a smile, a sweet smile, andf{she looked so young. 

Oh for the eye of Faith to see the Angel of Life, of Life Immortal, 
hover o’er the dying! To see at the moment when the spirit quits 
its tenement of earth another angel, robed with the shining robe and 
crowned with the crown that the Angel of Life had held. 

* * * * * * 

Until the day of the burial Henry did not leave the house. An 
hour after the death of his wife he went to Alice. 

“T do not reproach you, Alice, about the past. You have spurned 
me, and I shall leave you. Not uncared for; but I shall leave you. 
For her sake I shall not forget you ; but we must part. You will 
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hear from me in a few days, and you will have to do my bidding or 
to perish.” 

The girl was crying violently. She stretched out her hands to her 
father. For a moment his lips quivered, and there was an impulse 
to take his child to his arms and weep with her. He saw her cloak 
and hat lying on a chair. The scene with Miss Barnes flashed 
through his mind. His features became rigid as iron. 

“God be with you, Alice! I cannot.” 

And so he left her. 

After the funeral he did not return to the house. But the next 
day Mr. and Mrs. Stot arrived. The distinguished man hunter had 
been appointed Alice’s guardian. They took her to their villa, and 
in a few weeks she was placed in a convent school in France, 
according to the instructions of Henry. Alice asked about her 
father, and was told that he had gone abroad. She wished to write 
to him, but Mr. Stot did not know his address. 

When Mr. Stot returned from France, and reported to his wife that 
Alice had been left at the school, Mrs. Stot asked how she bore the 
parting. 

“She cried a good deal, and asked me to bring her back.” 

“ And I wish you had, Stoi. It’s a cruel business, and Mr. 
Clayton has no more heart than a paving stone.” 

“ He’s heart enough, but it has been awfully hit and twisted, and 
the girl was not what she should have been. But Clayton is in the 
wrong. He’s made the very worst of a bad business.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
LORD SHAMVOCK. 


Lorp SHAMVOCK took his watch from under his pillow. It was 
nearly eleven o’clock. His lordship yawned, and got out of bed. 

Lord Shamvock is a peer, in the Irish peerage, and not a repre- 
sentative peer. His lordship inherited a small estate, and that he 
had mortgaged to the utmost farthing forty years ago. He had no 
visible means of support, yet somehow managed to live a life of 
ease and pleasure. His chambers, a first floor over a Piccadilly shop, 
were tolerably well appointed, and no man smoked better cigars nor 
wore more fashionable clothes. His lordship does a little, a very 
little, on the Turf. He might do more, but, unfortunately, he has been 
a defaulter. He is well skilled in games of chance, and is tolerably 
successful in divorcing young fools from their money. On two or 
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three occasions he has been a candidate for a seat in the House of 
Commons, and was beaten ; and forgot to pay his electioneering 
expenses. He has been, and is, a director of public companies got 
up for the benefit of the promoters and directors. His lordship 
has a grand coat of arms, a knightly crest, and his motto is, “ Always 
for honour.” Thanks to the art of the tailor, the art of the stay- 
maker, and the art of the coiffeur, his lordship, who has com- 
pleted his sixtieth year, will pass for about forty in the street. 
That delights my lord, who has been a voué from his youth. The 
achievements of his life are triumphs over the virtue of poor girls— 
‘always for honour.” His favourite promenades are the Burlington, 
Leicester Square, and, by night, Regent Street and the Haymarket, 
and he is well known to the human garbage of the metropolis. He 
is cut by the Upper Ten. His only lordly acquaintances are two or 
three black-sheep lords. But he is admitted into a few decent houses. 
Nobodies of moderate fortune are honoured by the company of a 
lord, and they are in comfortable ignorance of what deeds are done 
by Lord Shamvock “ always for honour.” The nobodies’ parties are 
a bore to his lordship, but he makes them profitable. It is on such 
occasions that he turns his skill in card-playing to account ; and he 
frequently favours his host by borrowing a trifle. When a live lord 
who dined with you yesterday, and whom you want to give é/af to your 
party next week, asks you to be his banker to the extent of a hundred 
pounds, it would be vulgar to refuse, and Mrs. Nobody and her . 
daughters would never forgive Mr. Nobody’s meanness and folly. 
If a penniless lord will do anything, “always for honour”—if he will 
condescend to paltry, base, and fraudulent acts, “always for honour” 
—he can make an income by his title. 

Lord Shamvock rang the bell, yawned again, and then sat on an 
easy chair, covered up in a dressing-gown that had been handsome. 

In a few minutes Lawker, his lordship’s valet of all work, 
appeared with a cup of tea. Lawker was a wizen-faced old man, 
dressed in napless black. 

“* Why, my lord !” 

“ None of your confounded excuses. Didn’t I tell you to call me 
at ten ?” 

** At ten precisely.” 

“And why do you not obey me?” 

“Why it is this way, my lord. It’s over twenty years that I have 
been with you, and whenever I’ve waked you according to orders, 
it has always been a volley of perjuration and you out of condition 
for the day.” 
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“Stop your jabber, and help me to dress. I expect a person 
here in half an hour on business. Confound the business !” 

“She won’t mind being kept a little, and if she do it can’t be 
helped.” 

“She! It happens to be a he, Lawker. Women are for pleasure, 
not business.” 

“It’s a matter of taste, and according to circumstances. Now for 
my own part ”—— 

“Tf you don’t stop your jaw I'll ram the sponge into your con- 
founded mouth. Give me my teeth.” 

“The dress set, my lord ?” 

“Yes, booby. Didn’tI tell you I wanted to dress?” 

Lawker made up his master in silence, only broken by his lord- 
ship’s ejaculations. The operation was nearly complete, when there 
was a bang at the outer door of the chambers. 

“Tell him I shall be with him in a second.” 

Lawker went, and returned with a disturbed countenance. 

“It’s that Mr. Stot. I told him you were out, but he pushed in, 
and said he would wait.” 

Lord Shamvock ground his dress teeth. 

“T know I shall strangle you. Did I not order you to tell him I 
would see him directly ?” 

“How could I suppose that party was the party as you was a 
dressing to see, as if he was a royal duchess in diamonds and 
feathers ?” 

“ Buckle on my waistcoat, and do as you are bid. Stop. Do you 
want to crush in my ribs?” 

When his master left the room Lawker sparred at the door. 

“There would be more dancing than blubbering if you was 
crushed. Keeping you out of your grave is death to many, but not 
tome. ‘Though the wages is in arrears that no mortal accountant 
could ever add up, I gets it out of you, my lord.” 

Lord Shamvock betrayed no ill-temper when he greeted Mr. Stot. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Stot, but you know that punctuality is 
not one of my peculiarities.” 

Five years have elapsed since Mr. Stot undertook the guardianship 
of Alice Clayton. Mr. Stot has retired from the detective pro- 
fession. It is not so profitable as bill discounting, and it is a bar 
to polite society. Mr. Stot no longer resides on the south of the 
Thames, but occupies a house in Russell Square, and is reputed to 
be enormously rich. He looks rich. Rare diamonds glitter in his 
shirt. A three hundred guinea ring glitters on his finger. A richly 
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jewelled key is attached to his watch chain. Moreover, his gracious- 
pomposity manner suggests the possession of riches. 

“ Which means that your lordship makes ducks and drakes of other 
people’s time, which does not belong to you. But a wait of five 
minutes is not worth fighting about. I can afford it.” 

“Try a smoke, Stot,” said his lordship, offering his cigar case. 

“T don’t mind if I do, but it must be my own brand. Try one of 
mine. I import them myself.” 

“Mine are good, but I daresay yours are better. Not discount 
cigars, eh, Stot?” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Mr. Stot, stiffly. 

“Oh, nothing, Stot. Only the stupid old joke about half and half 
discounting, half cash and half cigars, or painted canvas.” 

“TI object to jokes in business, Lord Shamvock, and I never did 
the chandler shop business you seem to know all about.” 

“ Talk about being thin skinned! Why, Stot, you are raw, absolutely 
raw. When I got your mandate, which set forth that you must see 
me, I was glad of it, as I wanted to see you.” 

“ Perhaps you want a loan ?” 

“That’s a bull’s eye. Yes. I want a trifle for a few months, and 
the security would pass muster in the City.” 

“Then take it to the City. This firm declines the business. Fact 
is, Lord Shamvock, I have gone into City finance. The West End 
trade don’t pay.” 

**Not sixty per cent., Stot? You don’t get that in the City?” 

“You are out, mylord. At the West End it is sixty per cent. on 
paper, and I will bet that it does not net twelve per cent. ‘Now, in 
the City, if you have the stuff, and you can get in the swim, you can 
spend like a prince, and also at least double your fortune, and 
often treble it, once in seven years.” 

“Well, Stot, you may still oblige an old friend, and charge what 
you like. I pledge you my word that you will get principal and 
interest in a few months, and old scores cleared off.” 

“T do not take the word of any man for my good gold unless he 
is a rich man who cannot afford to cheat.” 

“You are complimentary this morning, Stot.” 

“No, my lord, I only speak the truth. Your gentleman-borrower 
comes to the money-lender, and begs for a loan as if he were 
begging for his life. I tell him the security is queer,—that the rate 
will be heavy. He swears the money is worth anything to him. 
He gets the coin, and spends it, and when the time for payment 
comes he rails against the money-lender, and if he can pay goes to 
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Chancery to wriggle out of his bargain. You may call that honour ; 
I don’t.” 

“Well, Stot, it’s a pretty lecture. Did you come here to improve . 
my business morals ?” 

“No. I can’t improve what don’t exist. I came here about 
Boliver’s bills.” 

“ Confound Boliver and his bills. My name is to them; but I can’t 
do more than pay my own debts, and that not for a month or two.” 

“Lord Shamvock, your name is not worth much as a rule; but 
this is an exception. It is as good as Rothschild’s in the case of 
these bills. My lord, you came to my little place on the other side of 
the water. It was kind of a lord to do that; and when you asked 
me for a hundred pounds for a week I gave it you; and when your 
back was turned tore up your IO U. But Boliver’s bills will be 
paid, and you will help me to get the money.” 

“You can’t get blood out of a stone.” 

‘* Boliver is not a stone, and when you get a rogue in the vice you 
may screw money out of him.” 

“Mr. Stot, I really cannot permit you to speak of my friend 
Mr. Boliver so disrespectfully.” 

“Antics won’t do. Hear me out, Lord Shamvock. I have over 
47,000 on Boliver. The bill for £4500 on Duncan, Forbes, and Co. 
will be due in a fortnight.” 

“ Duncan’s is all right. That bill will be paid; but as for the rest 
I am not very sanguine.” 

“ Duncan’s bill was given to me by you. It bears your endorse- 
ment, as well as that of Boliver, the drawer.” 

“Why do you drag in my name? _ I was only Boliver’s friend. I 
did not share your money.” 

“Lord Shamvock, it’s not nature to do something for nothing ; 
but that is not my concern. Duncan’s bill is in my safe.” 

Lord Shamvock was busy lighting a cigar. 

“T see your lordship understands me.” 

“JT tell you that Duncan’s bill will be paid the day it is due.” 

“Perhaps not, my lord.” 

“‘T’'ll bet you a hundred to one in hundreds that it is.” 

“Suppose it is not presented ?” 

“ That will be your look out.” 

“‘T don’t think that I shall present it at the place where it is made 
payable.” 

Lord Shamvock started. 

“ That bill is a forgery, my lord.” 
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“ Impossible !” gasped his lordship. 

“‘ Don’t waste time, my lord ; I must be off directly.” 

“Tf it is a forgery, I am not responsible.” 

**You will let Mr. Boliver know that unless I get a part—a good 
part—of what he owes me, and good security for the rest, then on the 
day that Duncan’s bill is due I shall go before the magistrate and ask 
for warrants for the arrest of the parties whose names are on the back 
of the bill.” 

Mr. Stot rose from his chair, and began pulling on his glove. 

“ How dare you threaten to prosecute ar innocent man?” 

“T never threaten ; I only tell you what I shall do. As for guilt 
or innocence, that is a matter of evidence. The guilty get off, and 
the innocent get convicted, according to the evidence.” 

“ How can Boliver find the money or security ?” 

“Let him loot somebody else, and for security for the balance I 
will take forged bills, endorsed by you to me, if he has nothing else 
to offer, for forged bills are good security. But I won't be chiselled, 
my lord ; I will have my money.” 

“This is not a grateful return for my friendship, Stot.” 

“Why, my lord, is there no gratitude in the world? Because 
there is no cause for gratitude, and you can’t have a consequence 
without a cause. Why have you been civil to James Stot? Because 
you wanted something from me. Why did I give you that hundred 
pounds? Because it paid me, and pleased Mrs. Stot to have a title 
to visit us over the water.” 

*“*T will see Boliver to-day.” 

“Do so. A fortnight soon slips away.” 

“ When will you call on me ?” 

“Not till the affair is settled. It’s your business to call on me. 
Good morning, my lord.” 

When left alone Lord Shamvock paced the room with unusual 
quickness. 

“This might be a crusher. And this horrible fix for a girl, a 
puling girl who defies me, and who is not worth the ash of a 
cigar! I am glad he did not go to Boliver. That might not have 
mended matters, but made them worse; for Stot would be a devil 
if he became revengeful. It’s a fix, but I must get out of it. Curse 
the girl, and curse Stot.” 

Lord Shamvock took a liqueur glass of brandy, and then went to his 
club to breakfast. 

“So, my lord,” said Lawker ; “so, my lord bully, you are in for it, 
and the pot is boiling hot. If you don’t settle with Mr. Stot you 
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will be lagged, and I shall lose a trifle. If you do settle with Mr. 
Stot, you will learn that doors have keyholes and that I have ears, 
and you will have to settle with Lawker.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ROSE DULMAINE, 


Roya Lion THEATRE. Unprecedented success! The greatest hit 
of the age! The gorgeous and screaming new and original burlesque 
drama, entitled “ ‘The Siege of Paris; or, Love under Fire.” Novel 
dances. Miss Rose Dulmaine has a quintuple encore in the song, 
“Cupid scales the Walls.” Overflowing houses. The free list 
entirely suspended. Places may be booked three months in advance. 

The Lion is one of the smallest, prettiest, and most prosperous 
theatres in London. It is not in favour with the critics. The 
scenery is excellent, the upholstery is expensive, and the dresses are 
extravagant ; but the critics are not very kind to the acting, and 
denounce the pieces as poor adaptations from the French. The 
critics may be right, yet the theatre is thronged with audiences, who 
laugh loudly and applaud boisterously. ‘The Siege of Paris” is a 
decided triumph from the managerial point of view. Mr. Blewlite, 
the lessee, is turning in money so fast that he has taken a charming 
villa at Fulham, has a brougham and pair, and open house 
with unlimited champagne every Sunday. He has presented the 
author of the burlesque with a hundred pounds. He has doubled 
the salary of Miss Rose Dulmaine. After the performance he goes 
to the Albion and jeers at the critics. “ They said the ‘Siege’ would 
not do, and wrote it down as hard as they could. The house was 
chock full of money to-night, and every stall and box booked for a 
fortnight. ‘The critics are fools.” 

The critics are too used to abuse to be annoyed by the crowing of 
Mr. Blewlite. One of these gentlemen replied, “We never said that 
low bodies and short skirts, gymnastics in flesh-coloured tights, and 
highly spiced music-hall songs would not pay. We only said that 
from a dramatic point of view your burlesque is bosh.” 

The curtain had just risen on the playing-in two act comedy when 
Lord Shamvock entered the stage door. His lordship was very much 
got up, and was smoking a cigar. 

“Has Miss Dulmaine arrived ?” 

The door-keeper, who was taking light refreshment in the form of 
bread, cheese, spring onions, and porter, replied that Miss Dulmaine 
was in her dressing room. 
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“T want to see her, Dick.” 

“ There’s a tidy few in the same predicament, but it’s no go here: 
And if Mr. Blewlite came by and smelt that cigar there would be a 
tidy row.” 

“ Blewlite has grown fastidious. Here, throw the cigar behind the 
fire. But, Dick, I must see the Rose.” 

“‘ Very sorry, my lord, but it can’t be done. Strict orders that no 
one is to see her, not if it was her own father, and she is not to be 
bothered with messages.” 

Lord Shamvock put half-a-sovereign into Dick’s soiled hand. 

“T think you will oblige me, Dick. Tell Miss Dulmaine I am 
here.” 

Dick Feckles is not a pleasant specimen of humanity. His face is 
thin, blotchy, and scarred. His eyes are sunken, and he has two 
red marks in lieu of eyebrows. His manner is cringing and 
shrinking. 

Dick looked at the half-sovereign and then at Lord Shamvock’s 
waistcoat. 

“ None of your nonsense, Dick. Do as I tell you.” 

“Go outside. I'll go to her and risk it.” 

“ Very well, Dick ; but be as sharp as you can, and don’t keep me 
prowling about like a peeler in mufti.” 

Lord Shamvock was waiting nearly half an hour, but the time did 
not seem very long. His lordship was thinking not only of Rose 
Dulmaine but also of the Stot affair. His reflections were accom- 
panied by profane ejaculations. 

“Curse her. A pretty devil’s ambush she has led me into. It’s 
the first time in my life I have been worried by a woman. Worried 
and fooled, for though I have spent three hundred pounds in presents 
I don’t know whether the bait takes, for she does not even wear my 
presents, and treats me as if she were a coronetted Diana. I hate 
her, but I won’t be beaten whatever it costs.” 

His lordship’s reflections were interrupted by the voice of Dick 
Feckles. 

“Step in quick, she is waiting.” 

Rose Dulmaine stood in the dingy passage. She is a tall, finely 
moulded girl. Her eyes are lustrous but not expressive, and her 
features, though regular, are not handsome. She is good looking, but 
not beautiful, though men call her so, and her photographs sell largely. 

“This is kind of you, Rose.” 

* But it is not kind of you. Blewlite objects to interviews at the 
theatre, and I don’t want to offend him.” 
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‘* My dear girl, I would rather see you elsewhere. Let me see you 
home after the burlesque.” 

“T have told you before that you cannot do so.” 

“Where, then, will you meet me for a little chat? If you are so 
cruel to one who is devoted to you I shall do something desperate.” 

Lord Shamvock held her hand and tried to raise it to his lips. She 
repulsed him angrily. 

“Upon my word you are a. cool, a freezing dame. You were 
good enough to accept my poor offerings, and now you treat me as a 
stranger. It won’t do, Rose.” 

“ Won't do! I did not ask for your presents, and I did not sell 
myself, body and soul, for a few paltry trinkets.” 

“ Paltry trinkets! Their cost was not paltry.” 

** Your lordship did not send me the bills. But I must leave you. 
I shall be called in a few minutes.” 

“ Will you meet me to-morrow ?” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Say Kensington Gardens, in the broad walk near the palace, at 
three o’clock.” 

“* Perhaps.” 

* You will be there?” 

“Yes. IfI can.” 

“ If you knew my devotion, Rose, you would not disappoint me.” 

* Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, my darling,” and. Lord Shamvock stooped and kissed 
her hand. 

“ Dick, I want to see you. Call at my chambers on Monday 
night. ‘Ten, sharp.” 

“ Yes, my lord,” said Dick, looking at his clothes. 

*‘ There will not be a party, Dick, and you need not put on 
evening dress.” 

“TI must keep to my rags,” muttered Dick, as his lordship went 
out. 

After the burlesque Rose Dulmaine was escorted to a cab by 
Blewlite, and driven to her home in King’s Road, Chelsea. Her home 
is an indifferently furnished first floor. There are two candles on 
the table, and one of them burnt into the socket. A man who was 
stretched on the sofa roused at her entrance. 

** You are precious late to-night. You are always late.” 

“ T left the theatre as soon as I had dressed.” 

“Come home in your paint. You won’t look much the worse 
for it.” 
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“ You are always quarrelling. Iam worn out. I wish I was dead.” 

“I don’t. It would be a pretty sell if you were to die just as you 
are worth double your weight in gold.” 

** You care no more for me than for a dog.” 

‘I dare say we can cry evens. If I hadn’t a lease of you for life 
you would leave me to-morrow now that you are getting on and can 
do without me.” 

“Oh, Frank! you know that I love you, and that all I do is 
for your sake.” 

“Bah! Keep sentiment for the boards. It don’t pay in private. 
Did you see that scoundrel Shamvock ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you ask him for the money ?” 

“No, Frank. I could not.” 

“Could not! If he were a young man you would be more willing 
to serve me. Shamvock is a hateful old scoundrel, and you will not 
squeeze him though I have to play hide and seek for a paltry two or 
three hundred pounds.” 

“ He wants me to meet him to-morrow.” 

“Do so. Agree to any other appointment he proposes, on con- 
dition that he sends you a round sum. You shall not keep the other 
appointment, Rose, and we shall go on smoothly.” 

Frank got up from the sofa, and helped himself to whisky and 
water. He is verging on middle age. In his youth he might have 
been handsome, but his face is bloated, and the expression evil and 
desperate. 

“‘ How the old brute would start if he were told that you are the 
wife of his dear friend Frank Boliver.” 

“I wish he and all the world knew it.” 

“ Much obliged to you, Rose, but I would rather not. A near 
relation might alter his will, and that would be awkward.” 

“And when your relative is dead, dear Frank, we shall be so 
happy.” 

“ He won't die yet awhile. Rich men with poor relations have a 
knack of living long after they are wanted.” 

“ If you loved me, Frank, as you did, I could bear any trouble.” 

“ Perhaps I do love you, Rose, for I hate that scoundrel Shamvock 
on your account as well as my own.” 

“ Must I meet him ?” 

“You must. Though Shamvock is a pauper, he will find the 
money that I want, and then if the old fool bothers you, it will 
be the worse for him.” 
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Rose was standing by the table. 

“Why can’t you sit down? I suppose you don’t want to go to 
bed the moment you come in? Half an hour is not too much time 
to devote tome. But be off, if you like.” 

“ Frank, how can you speak to me as if I had ever been unkind to 
you? I like to sit with you, and oh! I wish you would be happy.” 

“ Fill a pipe for me, and another taste of liquor. You are a mighty 
fine lady at the theatre, Rose, with lords and swells begging to be 
your humble flunkeys, but here you are my servant, and you must 
obey me.” 

The gentleness of Rose appeared to provoke him. He gnashed 
his teeth, and muttered. When Rose brought him the pipe he 
doubled his fist, and raised his arm to strike her. 

“Frank !” 

His arm dropped, and he sat on a chair. 

“Don’t be afraid, Rose. It is over. I amill, very ill. It seems 
as if I had a double mind. I have dreadful thoughts, and I know 
that they are wrong, but I can’t stop them.” 

Rose kissed him, and sat upon his knee. 

“ There, that will do. We might jog on together in peace if I had 

little quiet.” 

“Oh, if you only loved me, Frank!” 

“‘T hate sentiment. I am married to you, and there is the end of 

If I were free I might have got out of my trouble.” 

Rose got up. 

“ Have I brought trouble on you ?” 

“T was in trouble before I knew you, and through that villain 
Shamvock. Money would get me out of the fix, and if I were not 
married to you I could marry a decent fortune.” 

“T will not hinder you. I will leave you, Frank, and you shall 
never see me again.” 

“No you won’t. Iam not going to prison for bigamy, and you are 
not going to cut just when you are making money. None of your 
tricks, Rose.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Ts it much money that you want ?” 

“A hatful ; but five hundred will do for the present.” 

“Tf you did not get the money ?” 

“Tt would be worse than beggary for me. But I must get the 
money. Shamvock is the cause of my fix, and Shamvock must pay. 
Meet him, and do as I tell you.” 

‘*T will do anything that you bid me.” 

Vor. XI.N. S., 1873. 
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“So much the better for us both, for I swear I won’t suffer alone, 
and you shan’t be jolly whilst I am in prison.” 

“In prison !” 

“‘Didn’t I tell you it would be worse than beggary if I did not get 
the money? Before that happened I should put a stopper on your 
enjoyment. But do as I tell you, and there will be an end to our 
trouble. Come, I don’t want to sit up all night mooning over an 
empty whisky bottle. It’s time we were in bed.” 

If the admirers of Rose Dulmaine could have seen her pale, sad 
face as she followed her husband out of the room, they would not 
have believed that the brilliant actress and the unhappy wife were 
one. The friends of Frank Boliver would hardly have recognised 
him if they had seen him, not only cast down by trouble but also 


brutalised by drink. 
CHAPTER IX. 
NATIONAL BACKBONE. 


“Tue English are a nation of shopkeepers,” quoth Napoleon the 
First. Perhaps these are not the exact words, for the sayings of the 
masters of legions are not always correctly reported, but the great 
captain, in some form of words, sneered at the English retail trader. 

Trafalgar and Waterloo are a biting reply to the sneer. 

A nation of shopkeepers! Yes; and on the seas sovereign, in 
Asia the supreme Ruler, the mighty mother of mighty nations, in 
America and in Australia the dominant race, colonies and possessions 
in every quarter of the globe, in commerce foremost, in arms uncon- 
quered, in science and in literature unrivalled, and the freest people 
on earth. 

There are politicians who rant against the shopkeeping class. Do 
these windbags ever read history or the newspapers ? Do they find 
that nations without a shopkeeping class, that is, without a class of 
middlemen—who are to the producer and the consumer what the trunk 

‘of the tree is to the roots and the fruit-bearing branches—are prosperous 
and enduringly great? The order, contentment, and vigour of the 
English nation would be impossible without the shopkeeper. The aris- 
tocracy, titled and untitled, would become enfeebled and decay were it 
not for a constant supply of new blood. And how is that supply of new 
blood obtained? The shop is the viaduct. The labourer or his son 
begins shopkeeping on the smallest scale, with a stock that might be 
bought for a month’s wages. In the next generation the business 
has grown, and the tradesman has stock and capital, and a little 
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property. Forthwith he becomes a public man. He is summoned 
on juries, he is a member of the Vestry, he is a Poor Law Guardian, 
a churchwarden, a Common Councillor, and if he increases in riches, 
or has the gift of gabbing, he will attain to the dignity of mayor. It 
is a happy incident of our political and social system that the moment 
aman rises above the rank of labourer he is schooled in the elements 
of public life. Real public life. Not talk, but administration. Not 
politics, but statesmanship. In every large town parish in England 
there are more real statesmen than are to be found in Paris and 
Madrid put together. The successful trader sends his son to a 
public school, whereat the son of a tripe dealer is better than the son 
of a duke if he has a better intellect ; although intellect, like titular 
nobility, is a mere accident of birth. It is a wonder that some of 
our levelling reformers have not rebelled against Providence and 
proposed a law to abolish such an accident of birth as superior 
intellect! In thirty or forty years the shopkeeper’s son is a bishop or 
a law lord, and there is another name inscribed on the roll of the 
peerage. The second son has stuck to the business and become 
immensely rich. He goes into Parliament, and marries his daughters 
to poor but illustrious titles, and so revivifies old stock with new 
blood. Do away with shopkeeping, and there would be an impassable 
gulf between the root and the top of the tree. The top of the tree 
would droop and die, and the root would rot in the ground. 

We talk about our wonderful Press. The English newspapers 
are indeed the marvels of the age. Full, fresh, and exact informa- 
tion, and the finest talent in the land contributing essays that 
would be nine day wonders only they are so numerous. Now, Mr. 
Windbag, take up any leading newspaper. Do you know why that 
newspaper can give you so much news, latest intelligence, and _first- 
rate literature for the price ? Do you know why so much can be done 
for the money, and without any subsidy from any party? Do you 
know why the Press of England is not only the most costly and the 
best, but also the most free and independent? It is the revenue 
derived from the shopkeepers’ establishments that makes the English 
newspaper the best newspaper in the world, and thoroughly inde- 
pendent. Abolish the shopkeeping class, and the English newspaper 
would no longer be the wonder and envy of the nations; and, 
without the English Press, what would become of England ? 

Yet Lord Shamvock, landless, moneyless, voué, gambler, and far- 
ticeps crimints, if not actually a forger, shuddered at the prospect of 
most unholy but lawful wedlock with Selina Hawes. 


Speaking fashionably, old Hawes never had a father, and, @ /ortior?, 
H 2 
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never a grandfather ; but, to tell the vulgar truth, he had a father who 
was a jobbing carpenter in a small Eastern Counties town—that is 
to say, an overgrown village. 

The jobbing carpenter and his wife, being thrifty folk and ambitious, 
apprenticed their son and heir, an only child, to the village grocery 
store, which was the post office, and sold everything. Thomas 
Hawes, who had attended the best day school in the town, was a 
smart lad and well educated, from the getting on point of view. 
To make money, and to be a modern King of Men, reading, 
writing, and a little arithmetic are the only needful mental accom- 
plishments. When Tom was out of his time, the village store 
offered him a good salary, with a distant prospective partnership, and, 
to the amazement and dismay of the village store, the offer was 
declined. Tom had entered into an arrangement to travel for a 
London house. He became one of the best travellers on the road ; 
like Hogarth’s industrious apprentice, he married his employer's 
daughter, and when the father-in-law died, Mr. Thomas Hawes be- 
came head of a thriving business. 

“It's all £2,000 a year, Jane,” said Tom to his wife, “ and, taking 
care as we do, we may have £40,000 by the time we are sixty; 
and that is what I call worth living for.” 

Mr. Hawes was rather annoyed that Selina, a girl, was his only child. 

** However, what was not to be is not, and there is the end of it. 
I suppose only children run in families. ‘The worst of an only child 
is that, if anything happens to it, there is not another to fall back 
upon, and your property goes away from your flesh and your blood 
«nd your name. If anything happens to Selina, I will sink my 
whole property in a life annuity. No relations shall get warm 
because I am cold.” 

So Mr. Hawes waxed richer and richer, though he was not nearly 
so rich as the gossips reported. It is wonderful how the world is 
given to exaggerate the riches of rich men. Still, Mr. Hawes had 
piled up many thousands, and his business did not fall off. He 
took a house in Montague Place, and gave parties. He wanted 
Selina to marry. Selina was not loth to gratify the paternal wish ; 
but marriage is a contract, and there must be two parties thereto. 
A damsel with a reputed £100,000 contingent on the death of her 
papa is never without wooers, but the views of Mr. Hawes were very 
grand indeed. 

“Our Miss don’t marry a Mr., and that’s settled, Jane. I think 
what I can give her in settlement and by expectations is worth a tip- 
top title, and I'll have value for my money.” 
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Selina was thin, over thirty, and looked, in spite of art, all her age. 
But who cares for the quality of the purse, or the ornamentation, if 
it is stuffed with a fortune in bank notes? No doubt there were 
noblemen with high, mighty, and ancient titles, who would have 
gladly closed with the bargain, but the existence of the matrimonial 
nugget was not known to the great world. Mr. Hawes could not 
advertise his daughter. It is a breach of social etiquette for a lawyer 
to advertise for clients, a physician for patients, or a lady for a hus- 
band. Mr. Hawes and his wife were disappointed, and began to 
contemplate the bestowal of their daughter on a baronet whose 
grandfather had done something before the Prince Regent and who 
had left his descendants nothing to support the dignity of the heredi- 
tary Sirship. At this juncture Lord Shamvock appeared upon the 
scene, and after a short negotiation he and Selina were affianced. In 
fact, the business had been concluded the day before the unpleasant 
interview with Mr. Stot. 

Lord Shamvock dined in Montague Place ev famille, and after 
the retirement of the hostess and daughter, his lordship had a little 
chat over the wine with his future father-in-law. 

“TI am willing to sign, seal, and deliver before the three months, 
if you like, my lord, and the sooner the business is finished off the 
better. My lawyers could get the settlements ready in a week. It 
is very simple. Everything settled on Miss, with a life interest to you 
if she dies, which is not likely. We are a tough breed, my lord, and 
Selina is like enough to have a second spec. in the shape of a 
duke.” 

“ I don’t object to the terms, Mr. Hawes, but I think it would be 
fair to put a trifle, say two or three thousand pounds, in my hands. J 
do not profess to be rich, and the trifle would be useful.” 

“ Very sorry, my lord, but it can’t be done, and I would make the 
same answer to the son of a king. It has been my rule in life 
never to give. Nobody is the better for getting something for 
nothing, and I won’t waste my property. Of course Miss won't leave 
home without a purse, and I shall put five hundred pounds into it. 
‘That you can grab, for according to the law what is not in trust is the 
husband’s. ‘The jewels will be settled.” 

“ { wish, my dear sir, that I had acted upon your golden rule of 
never to give, but it is no use lamenting I was not wise yesterday.” 

“If I made the laws, giving should be a penal servitude crime. 
What becomes of all the fine property left for charity? It isn’t made 
the most of, and, what is more, is divided into about two equal parts. 
The one half goes to pay the trustees and managers of the property, 
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and the other half is given to people who could do without it. It is 
the same with hospitals and unions. Charity makes people idle 
and spendthrifts. Only let it be known that there is no help for 
anybody, and there would be precious little idleness and waste.” 

“ Mr. Hawes, you ought to be in Parliament. We want men who 
are practical philosophers. But to business fora moment. The fact 
is I have two or three things to clear up. A few hundreds will do. It 
will facilitate matters if you lend me £1,000 on good security for 
about two months.” 

Mr. Hawes critically examined a glass of port, sipped it, put the 
glass on the table, and tapped his nose gently with his left hand fore- 
finger. 

“We met at Stot’s,my lord. Is it Stot you have to clear up 
with? I should not care about Miss being married to one of Stot’s 
lot. The principal would be safe, but every farthing of interest would 
be taken from her.” 

Lord Shamvock laughed. 

“* My dear Mr. Hawes, don’t be alarmed. The boot is on the other 
leg.” 

“Come, that won’t do. You have not lent money to Jem Stot?” 

“Not exactly, yet Stot owes me money. I borrowed of him and 
paid him over and over again, When I found out the wholesale 
plundering, I was down on Stot, and he admitted owing me over 
twelve hundred pounds.” 

“ Did he pay you ?” 

“*No, I gave him three months.” 

“ Did you take a bill?” 

oa 

“Stot is good for fifty times the amount. I'll cash the bill for you 
at the Bank rate, so there will be no favour on either side.” 

“IT pledged my honour the bill should not go out of my posses- 
sion.” 

“T shan’t part with it. You can have it back any day you like, 
by paying the money.” 

“Well, Mr. Hawes, I will see. If I find I want the money, I 
will let you have Stot’s bill. By the way, this affair is, of course, 
confidential.” 

“Strictly so. If you want the coin, you can have a cheque for 
Stot’s bill whenever you like. Shall we join the ladies, my lord ?” 

In a by no means pleasant humour Lord Shamvock took coffee 
with his bride elect. 
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CHAPTER X. 


A LITTLE MYSTERY. 


WueEN Lord Shamvock turned his back on Montague Place he 
muttered several profane remarks about the Haweses. He cursed 
the meanness of Mr. Hawes, and he did not bless Selina, or her 
mamma. 

“It’s Rose who distracts me. Let me have done with her, and 
I shall put up with the grocery Miss like a lamb.” 

He stopped to light a cigar, and laughed as he thought of the 
invention about Stot. He was serious as the thought entered his 
mind that he might make it a practical joke and get the money. 
The blood rushed to his face, and he staggered. 

“ Not such a fool as that for all the Roses in creation.” 

He hailed a cab, and drove to his chambers. He had the latch- 
key in the door when he was accosted by a shambling figure : 

“ Beg your pardon.” 

“Well, Feckles, what is it? A message ?” 

“A letter, my lord.” 

“ Come up, Dick.” 

They were followed into the room by the vigilant Lawker. 

“ Spirits and water, and then you can go to bed, Lawker. Call 
me at nine. I mean nine, Lawker. I have some business to look 
after.” 

When Lawker had put the spirits on the table and disappeared, his 
noble master opened and read the letter that Dick had given him 
coming upstairs. 


** You have not kept your promise. You profess to love me, and 
yet refuse the small favour I ask. You know why Iaskit. If you 
let me have the five hundred pounds to-morrow night I can leave next 
day. If not, I willsee you no more. I can get what I require with- 
out your aid.” 


Such were the contents of the unaddressed and unsigned letter. 

“Help yourself, Dick ; don’t spare the spirit.” 

Dick shuffled to the table, and with a shaking hand mixed some 
spirits and water, and sat down after a deep drink. 

** Dick, do you know what the Rose wants ?” 

“ Diamonds ?” 

“ Guess again.” 

“* Settlement ?” 
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“Wrong, Dick. This is rather an exceptional case. She wants 
five hundred pounds in cash, and if I don’t find the stuff she won’t 
be my Rose.” 

Dick emptied his glass. 

“ Did you ever see old Dulmaine ?” 

A nod. 

“ Fill up, Dick. What sort of man is the father ?” 

“ Queer, and always in for it,” replied Dick, pointing to the 
bottles. 

“ An old scoundrel. Rose pretends the five hundred pounds is to 
get her father out of a mess. It is the price the scoundrel sets upon 
his daughter.” 

Dick took another drink. 

“ The Rose says she can get it without me. What do you think, 
Dick ?” 

** Shoals of them.” 

“ Curse the fools, curse her, and curse my most infernal folly.” 

Lord Shamvock walked up and down the room, smoking his cigar, 
pausing once or twice at the table to sip his brandy and water. 

“ Curse her,” he muttered. 

He sat down opposite to Dick. 

“Can you write ?” 

The abrupt query startled Dick, and it was repeated before he 
answered, in the affirmative. 

“ A good commercial fist ?” 

Dick jerked his head down and up. 

“T’lltry you. Copy that, and in the same handwriting, as near as 
you can.” 

Dick shuffled to the writing table, and began copying a note that 
Lord Shamvock placed before him. 

“Capital. True as a photograph. Here, just try the signature.” 

His lordship turned over the note, and again placed it before 
Dick, who looked at the signature, and started as if he had been 
stung. 

“What's the matter? Do you know Jem Stot? I suppose your 
little affair was short of murder, and Stot is out of the detective 
line.” 

But Dick was not composed. 

“‘ Dick Feckles, no nonsense with me. I always knew that you were 
a marked man. I shall not tell Stot to look after a person with shaved 
eyebrows and a scarred face who calls himself Dick Feckles. You 
serve me and I will pay you for your work. But you must serve me, 
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or your eyebrow-shaving and your scarring will not serve you. Do 
you hear ?” 

Dick muttered that he had been unfortunate, and that he would 
do any work if he was not named to Jem Stot. 

“That’s a bargain, Dick ; you are good at writing. Was the 
imitation of writing your foible ?” 

Dick jerked his head down and up. 

“There must be plenty of forgery going on. It’s so easy, and, I 
suppose, not one in ten thousand found out. Dick, be here in 
the morning at ten, sharp. No, say eleven, sharp. Do you hear ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ You will not be such a fool as to fail. Here’s your cab fare and 
a drink.” 

His lordship put half-a-sovereign on the table. Dick took it up, 
put it in his pocket, cast a hungry look at the spirit bottle, and 
departed. 

Next day Mr. Hawes discounted a promissory note for £1,253 for 
Lord Shamvock. As he put the promissory note in his strong box 
the old gentleman laughed. 

“Very kind of Stot to beg of me not to let my lord have our 
Miss. Stot is pretty nigh due North, but not too North for me. 
He knows fast enough that when my lord is my lawful son I shall 
look after the cash for that note, and maybe squeeze out as much 
more by an inspection of accounts. I thought it funny when Stot 
said to me, ‘You met Shamvock at my place, and, as between man 
and man, I must say to you, don’t give him your daughter!’ You 
are keen, Stot, but Hawes is a trifle sharper set.” 

Mr. Stot was rather ruffled at the rejection of his advice, and so 
expressed himself to Mrs. Stot. 

“They say that a man who makes money can’t be a fool. It’s a 
wrong saying. Look at Hawes. He began with a straw, and he has 
scraped together feathering enough for thousands of nests. Yet he is 
going to fling away his only daughter because a rascally pauper and 
worse has got a Lord instead of a Mister before his name. For all 
his money making, Hawes is a fool, and I’m another. Advice for 
which you don’t pay is not worth more than it costs ; and advice that 
is not even asked for is not even thanked for.” 

Within forty-eight hours many other persons besides the Haweses 
and the Stots were talking about Lord Shamvock. The night after 
Mr. Hawes had obliged his son-in-law elect, Mr. Blewlite was per- 
plexed and enraged by the non-appearance of Miss Rose Dulmaine 
He sent to her lodgings, but could get no other tidings than that the 
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lady had gone. Atthe end of the comedy poor Blewlite appeared at 
the footlights, said that Miss Rose Dulmaine could not appear that 
night, that it was no fault of his, and that he hoped the audience would 
allow Miss Jenkins to do her best in the part. The audience hissed, 
roared, and groaned. A disappointed audience will never listen to 
the voice of reason or heed a plea for pity. Blewlite said that those 
who liked could have tickets for another night, or their money 
returned. The offer of the return of the admission money was 
greeted with cheers by those who had entered without payment, for 
although the free list was entirely suspended in the advertisements, 
there were many free admissions. When Blewlite reached his room 
he found a telegram from Rose. It was dated Paris, and expressed 
her regret that she was compelled to break her engagement without 
notice. 

“ She’s off with that villain Shamvock. I'll make him pay for it.” 

The scum of society as well as Blewlite concluded that the Rose 
had gone off with Lord Shamvock, who, like a true roué, was wont to 
boast of his conquests, real and imaginary. The impression was 
confirmed by inquiring at his lordship’s chambers and by Lord 
Walsher, also of the Irish peerage, who had a bet with Shamvock 
that he, Shamvock, would not carry off the Rose. 

The gossips were put to sudden silence by Lord Shamvock strol- 
ling into his club soon after two o’clock. He was chaffed about the 
Rose, and smiled. The dregs of society are not ashamed of crime, 
and the scum of society is not ashamed of infamously vicious 
deeds. He assured Blewlite that he did not know the whereabouts 
of the Rose. The frantic manager did not believe the statement, 
and had his lordship closely watched by detectives. The watching 
was in vain. No clue was obtained to the retreat of Rose Dulmaine. 

The Lion Theatre was closed, and Blewlite was reconciled to the 
critics. Never again would he stake his money on a show or ona 
devil in tights. Henceforth he would stick to legitimate drama. For 
weeks the midnight company at the Albion was entertained by a 
recital of Blewlite’s trouble, otherwise Rose Dulmaine would have 
been altogether forgotten. Pleasure-seekers run after those who 
only live to please, as children chase the butterfly; if the butterfly 
disappears it is forgotten. It is true that the poet, the artist, and 
the writer, who sunshine the hearts of men, are loved and 
remembered for ever. But Rose Dulmaine was not an artist. She 
was a mere flesh and blood puppet of the stage. So do not abuse 
the public for caring so little about her fate. 


(Zo be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


I Look upon the visit of the Shah of Persia as a token of recogni- 
tion in the East of the finality of the abandonment by Great Britain 
of the policy of aggression and conquest. It is getting to be under- 
stood, not in Turkey and Egypt alone, but in Persia, in Afghanistan, 
in Beloochistan, and even to some small extent in China, that a new 
era has at last really dawned upon the history of the human race. 
Weak and insignificant nations in all times have called out against 
war, but such protests could not be accepted as a sign of war’s deca- 
dence. A few examples have occurred of great monarchs, ruling in 
powerful kingdoms, who have declared for peace on principle, and 
maintained the principle so long as it was possible ; but they could 
never give the smallest guarantee for the policy of their successors. 
Since the world began Great Britain is the first powerful nation 
which has pledged itself as a people never again to take any man’s 
territory and keep it by force, and we have given so many proofs that 
this is our fixed resolve, and can show so much evidence that it is 
likely to be the permanent policy of the country, dictated by public 
opinion strengthening and becoming more confirmed year by year, 
that the old peoples of the East, who have passed all the days of their 
history in the perpetual turmoil of war, are gradually learning to put 
trust in our resolve, and to appreciate the transcendent importance 
of it. A sense of this great fact I believe to be the motive by 
which these Eastern potentates, consciously or unconsciously, are 
moved to come westward and visit us. They have been made 
sensible that the international policy of Great Britain does not 
depend upon the changing will of a line of Sovereigns or upon the 
arbitrary fiat of a Minister, and they want to see if it is possible to 
gauge the actual power on which they have to rely for the perma- 
nence of this intensely modern policy. I am afraid that these flying 
visits of Sultan, of Viceroy, and of Shah are not enough to make 
them comprehend how it is that government by the voice of a 
whole people must be, sooner or later, a guarantee against wars of 
aggression ; but such sights of the people of England in their cities 
and at their work as those which the Shah has seen must convey the 
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thought that these millions have nothing to gain by the acquisition 
of territory, that they have a great deal to lose by war, and that if it 
depends upon -them (as it does) a great deal of reliance may be 
placed in that modern international policy of ours of which Great 
Britain is the first exemplar. Shah and Sultan and Viceroy may well 
ponder on these things. What a splendid future might there not be 
yet for the countries of Asia, where civilisation began, if the inter- 
national policy of Great Britain could be really transplanted and 
made to take root there! The potentates of the East seem more 
anxious than any others to come and sit at the feet of this country, 
and to learn what they may do to be saved. Why should not the old 
greatness of the East be restored? Let us not be superstitious about 
the dogma that civilisation of necessity travels westward. The secret 
of the westward movement has always been aggression, and Great 
Britain has begun to teach that aggression is not a permanent or 
inalienable condition of national life. 





Tue brief history of the Alexandra Palace during the time that it was 
open to the public exemplified the enormous demands made by our 
metropolis upon those who provide entertainment for its people and 
its visitors. The great building was burnt down after it had been 
opened only thirteen days, and during that time some two hundred 
thousand persons had passed in and out of it. The one lesson of 
that thirteen days was that the enormous palace was not spacious 
enough for its purpose. If a place of public attraction which is to 
be self-supporting depends for its success entirely upon the coming 
of vast numbers of persons, it should be one of the chief objects of 
its promoters to see that the building will bear the greatest probable 
pressure of numbers. It took only one week to show that the 
Alexandra Palace was not equal te the conditions on which it 
depended for its chances of prosperity. On the very day on which 
a hundred thousand of the inhabitants of London were engaged in 
forming a procession and making a demonstration in the western 
district of the metropolis, and when every form of holiday-making 
was patronised by great numbers in all parts of the town and 
suburbs and in every place worth spending a few hours in within 
reach of excursion by road, river, and rail, there were nearly sixty 
thousand people in, or trying to get into, that new and beautiful 
building on Muswell Hill. The palace was large, but it was not 
equal to such a pressure. We have got to learn the conditions 
attached to the congregation of this stupendous population on one 
spot and the increasing facilities for the coming hither of strangers 
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on particular occasions and days of the year. Is it too late for the 
promoters of that unfortunate enterprise to attempt to meet the case? 
Their mansion is almost Jevel with the ground, and they are going 
to rebuild it. Why not take the lesson of the event, and make it a 
palace large enough for the comfortable entertainment of, say, a 
hundred thousand persons? Its unequalled size would be its best 
advertisement. Such an enterprise would show a sense of what the 
metropolis is coming to. ‘The actual increase of our population is a 
hundred thousand in two years. We must duly provide for the 
amusement of this rapidly rising new generation, not expecting them 
to sub-divide and distribute themselves to suit our convenience. 


Some modes of expressing the most ordinary opinions and senti- 
ments continually provoke an appeal to first principles. A 
notable instance has occurred within the last month in Earl Fitz- 
william’s address to his colliers after a conflict between him and them 
on a trade union question. The noble lord, in order to convince 
the men that they were fighting an unequal battle with him, and that, 
though he was disposed to act generously, he had them very much at 
his mercy, told them that it was a matter of indifference to him 
whether he worked his coal mines or not; that perhaps he might 
think proper to close his pits, and that whatever he did with 
that deep store of wealth it would be a firm bank to him and his 
upon which he could draw at any time. Even moderate journals 
have treated this as a most unwise boast and threat, calculated to 
accelerate the growth of communistic ideas with regard to the soil. 
I cannot, however, see that this portion of Earl Fitzwilliam’s speech 
was quite what it was made out to be—an ill advised assertion of 
rights of property which are threatened. It was a simple mistake as 
to his rights. If Earl Fitzwilliam, and all—or any large proportion of 
—the owners of coal mines were to resolve to close their mines, they 
would quickly find that they have no arbitrary inalienable privileges 
such as that assumed by the noble lord. It would take Parliament 
only a few days to pass an Act for the working of the mines for the 
sake of the community, in spite of anything the proprietors could do 
to the contrary, and I am not sure that, on a crisis, if Parliament were 
not sitting, the same thing would not be done by the Home Office 
under an Order in Council. There is nothing at all terrible in this ; 
there is only the simple fact that Earl Fitzwilliam made a mistake in 
the statement of his proprietary rights. It is one of the simplest and 
best recognised principles of political economy that rights of property 
in the soil are limited by considerations of the public good. 
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TueRE is one solution of the difficult problem connected with 
English agriculture and the better payment of the agricultural 
labourer which I expect to see attempted on a considerable scale 
before long. If it should appear—as indeed it appears already— 
that the English farmer cannot meet the demands of the labourers 
for higher pay and go on making a reasonable profit from his corn in 
the market, he can only arrive at this conclusion: that under the 
rapidly changing condition of things this island cannot grow corn to 
advantage. Happily the alternative is not so very serious. ‘There 
are places enough in the two hemispheres where cheap wheat can 
be grown on a vast scale, and the time is past when any civilised 
country can hope to live in independence of the productions of other 
nations. The natural agricultural production of a narrow island 
like ours is cattle. Neither meat nor fat stock can ever be brought 
across sea except under great disadvantages, while wheat and flour 
are among the most accommodating of cargoes. We have a good 
start, too, as[graziers and breeders of stock. No nation as yet can 
produce‘animals and meat like ours, while in the matter of wheat we 
show no strongly marked excellence. We can grow cattle and food 


for cattle, and compete with all the world in the market, making a 
good profit andjemploying the very minimum of manual labour. 


I 


make no doubt that as far as the condition of our agricultural dis- 
tricts will lend itself to this change this is what we are coming to. 
We shall be? by-and-by a manufacturing, a mining, and a grazing 
country. Some have foretold this swiftly coming future as a threat to 
the labourers and a punishment upon them for asking higher wages, 
but I do not see it so. There is enough of useful and profitable 
work for strong_arms and industrious hearts to perform in the world 
without binding them down to a kind of production in which we are 
heavily handicapped in the race with other great agricultural 


territories. 





THE attention of readers, as well as the province of writers, is so 
much divided in these days into separate and wholly distinct chan- 
nels that I can hardly form an idea how many people are giving heed 
to the psychological discussion of the last few weeks on the nature 
and origin of instinct. It is a controversy of immense importance in 
the history of philosophy. If Mr. Spalding, Mr. Darwin, and Mr. 
George Henry Lewes are right then there must be an end to our 
habitual reverence for the dictates of pure instinct; for instinct 
means nothing more than a powerful habit of organism acquired by 
the animal through ages upon ages of striving for self-preservation 
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and gratification, and handed down by hereditary transmission. So 
instincts may be of evil origin as well as good, and it may become 
an important study how to eradicate some of the instincts of the 
animal species and of man. By this theory civilisation is at war 
with some of the most deeply seated human and animal instincts, 
and it may be that we shall arrive at a better method than any here- 
tofore discovered of saving certain troublesome races of men and 
some species of the lower organisations from extermination. Up to 
the present time we have seen no way of dealing with them, and 
could only seek to sweep them out of our way. 





Is it too much to hope that the Archzological Institute of Great 
Britain, on its visit to Devon in the present month, will make an 
attempt to throw a little new light upon the question of the origin of 
the so-called Druid stones and circles of Dartmoor? I cannot help 
thinking that scientific investigation has been a little sluggish in 
dealing with those and similar remains. Until recently it was gene- 
rally accepted, in books, that the Druids fixed those great blocks in 
circles and marked out those sacred ways along which it has been sup- 
posed human victims were ledto the sacrifice. But more recently, since 
the tendency of scientific thought has been to relegate pre-historic 
remains to periods of more remote antiquity than used to be admitted 
into ordinary speculations concerning man, doubts have been cast 
upon the whole Druid hypothesis, and the fixing of the stones has 
been thought to have been probably the work of races of men of 
fabulous antiquity, who were here before the Celts. All this while, 
however, casual visitors and parties of explorers, looking at the 
boulders without much reference to books, have been in the habit of 
forming theories of their own, and scarcely ever a company ass¢mbles 
on the ground but one or more of their number show signs of 
scepticism with respect to all the theories, and start afresh the 
question whether there are traces enough of human design in 
the position of the stones to need any archeological expla- 
nation whatever. ‘The sceptical theory is that Nature herself 
does eccentric things sometimes, and may she not, it is asked, in the 
placing of so many hundreds of thousands of boulders on Dartmoor, 
have by accident left those few forming the rings of circles and the 
borders of mathematically shaped pathways? ‘The present form of 
the face of Dartmoor was made, there is good reason to believe, by 
the action of the waters when central Devon formed a part of the bed of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Would it not be well that men like Huxley and 
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Darwin, and the great geologists and physical geographers, should 
precede the antiquarians, and attempt to define the natural forces 
which made Dartmoor what it is, and say whether there might have 
been any action of currents, any movements of the world of waters 
which, by the denuding process, might have left those stones thus in 
curves and rows? If they should say that that is possible, I do not 
suppose that the anthropologists would be willing to accept the 
solution, nor would they be justified in adopting too readily ‘the 
speculative explanations of men of science; but if the decision 
should be the other way, and the hypothesis of human design in the 
placing of the stones were to be affirmed by the doctors of natural 
philosophy, the archzeologists would be in a better position than that 
which they occupy at present. I fear that the only sentiment 
which the Druid stones will excite in the minds of the military hordes 
who will flow over Dartmoor in the course of the next few weeks, in 
the execution of the annual manceuvres, will be a sentiment of exe- 
cration that so many dangerous obstructions should stand in the way 
of horsemanship and artillery. 





